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PASTORALIA 
Religious Instruction 


The importance of religious instruction is in no danger of being 
overemphasized. Accordingly, no apology is needed for reverting 
to the subject time and again and bringing it to the attention of the 
competent circles “in season and out of season.”* The Popes them- 
selves seize every occasion and opportunity to bring home to those 
entrusted with the spiritual care of the faithful this supremely im- 
portant matter. Without any exaggeration it may be said that 
instruction in Christian Doctrine is one of the chief duties of the 
pastoral office. Thus it has always been held in the Catholic Church. 
But, let us not deceive ourselves, it is also one of the most difficult, 
arduous and exacting duties of the ministry, which possibly accounts 
for the fact that it is at times neglected.? To imagine that the 


1] Tim. iv. 2. How earnestly does St. Paul admonish Timothy to instruct 
the faithful in the truth and to see that they are taught the right doctrine! His 
words apply to all times and all conditions. They have a special reference to our 
own times and will be read with great profit. Who can fail to see the timeliness 
of the following passages? “Now the Spirit manifestly saith that in the last 
times some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to spirits of error and 
doctrines of devils, speaking lies in hypocrisy and having their conscience seared. 
.. . These things proposing to the brethren, thou shalt be a good minister of 
Christ Jesus, nourished up in the words of faith, and of the good doctrine which 
thou hast attained. . . . These things command and teach, . . . Take 
heed to thyself and to doctrine; be earnest in them. For in doing this thou shalt 
both save — and them that hear thee.” (I Tim. iv. 1-16.) “And the things 
which thou hast heard of me by many witnesses, the same commend to faithful 
men who shall be fit to teach others also.” (II Tim. ii. 1.) 

*“Euntes ibant et flebant, mittentes semina sua” (Ps. cxxv. 6) applies strikingly 
to the efforts of the teacher to disseminate knowledge. Often enough the dis- 
couraging failures with which he sees himself confronted bring him to the very 
verge of tears. It requires a robust and deliberate optimism to steel him against 
the sad experiences of the classroom, and to brace and buoy him up under its 

ressing and trying atmosphere. No profession stands more in need of the 

ting and inspiring influence of supernatural motives than the teaching pro- 
fession, since the fruits of the work of the teacher are too remote to serve as a 
lure to what usually is but drudgery and monotonous routine. 
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teaching of the uninstructed, whether they be children or adults, 
constitutes in itself a pleasant, attractive and easy task is a fatal error 
fraught with disastrous consequences and responsible for much 
evil. Viewed from a merely natural point of view it is most dis- 
couraging and sorely disappointing. Anyone who has sincerely 
and honestly tried it will readily corroborate this observation. To 
make it really attractive and inspiring, the work of teaching religion 
to tyros must be approached in a supernatural spirit. It is only 
then that it becomes invested with a real charm and exercises a 
strong and lasting appeal.* Papal and episcopal exhortations, pro- 
vincial and ecumenical councils would not have to urge this duty with 
the full force of authority if of itself it were so delightful, agreeable 
and attractive, for we do not need much compulsion to do the things 
that are pleasant by their very nature. 


A BLoT ON THE ESCUTCHEON 


Papal documents are very guarded in the language they use. 


Rarely do they overstate an evil; on the contrary they rather 
stretch a point in favor of those addressed, and bestow praise where 
that is not entirely incompatible with existing conditions. When, 
however, the Popes employ strong words of condemnation and 
severe censure the abuse must have become very patent and be of a 
very serious and harmful nature. This policy of mildness, con- 
sistently maintained in the Church, is in full accord with the best 
pedagogical teaching and has proved universally successful. 

We can readily imagine, then, how deeply the Holy Father was 
affected and how thoroughly he was displeased when he penned the 


3 When we invoke supernatural motives and see through the eyes of faith, the 
case takes on a different complexion. St. Augustine tells us that we should teach 
religion joyfully and cheerfully, but he also admits that this disposition is of 
supernatural origin. “Sed quibus modis faciendum sit, ut gaudens quisque 
catechizet, ea cura maxima est. Et preceptum quidem rei huius in promptu est. 
Si enim in pecunia corporali, quanto magis in spirituali hilarem datorem diligit 
Deus? Sed hec hilaritas ad horam ut adsit, ejus est misericordie qui iste 
precepit.” (De catechizandis rudibus, 2, 4.) Advisedly we stress the inherent 
difficulties and the concomitant tediousness of teaching elementary religion, 
because otherwise the beginner who enters upon his work with high enthusiasm 
and glowing optimism is likely to become quickly discouraged by the first sad 
experiences and rebuffs from which he cannot escape. To eschew failure m 
teaching the unlettered something more than natural optimism is required. 
strong sense of duty and a vivid realization of the utmost importance of the work 
to be done are imperative. Nothing but supernatural considerations can hearten 
us for this uninviting task. 
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withering words by which he denounced the ignorance of divine 
truth as a reproach of Catholic nations.* A foul stain on the honor 
of Catholic nations would be a translation rendering faithfully the 
idea of the exalted writer. Conditions that prompted such a scathing 
indictment and inspired such blunt and unequivocal terms must have 
truly been appalling. Nothing but an aroused indignation and a 
flaming zeal could have dictated words of this kind so much at vari- 
ance with the usual tenor of papal pronouncements. This invites 
serious reflection and should lead to soul-searching questions on the 
part of all who might feel responsible for the deplorable conditions 
referred to by the Sovereign Pontiff and depicted in such dark colors. 


That the evil had grown into an actual challenge appears more- 
over from the fact that the Holy Father found himself compelled to 
establish official apparatus, the function of which is to make sure 
that the suggestions put forth to ameliorate conditions are really 
carried into effect." Humanity is frail and the human element in the 
Church does not escape this common inheritance of our race. We 
frequently fall short of our ideals, and at times powerful incentives 


and even coercion are necessary. But there is no doubt that when 
the gravity of the situation has been realized all will be eager to 
cooperate with the Holy Father and to carry into execution his 
wishes. 


4“Tta feliciter, speramus, fiet ut maxima illa nationum catholicarum macula 
eluatur que est divine religionis ignoratio, increbescente late reditu sitientium 
animarum. ad inexhaustos fontes veritatis et gratie, id est aqu@ salientis in 
vitam @ternam.” (Motu proprio de Christiane doctrine institutione toto orbe 
Catholico ordinanda, Pius PP. XI in Acta Apostolice Sedis, 1923, t. XV, p. 
327.) No commentary is necessary. These words burn themselves into the 
consciousness of the reader. 

5“Itaque, motu proprio, ac de Abpostolice potestatis plenitudine, Nos apud 
Sacram Congregationem Concilit peculiare Officium instituimus et per has Litteras 
institutam declaramus, quo velut instrumento utatur Apostolica Sedes ad 
urgendam toto orbe terrarum obtemperationem suis legibus de populo christiane 
doctrine preceptis erudiendo: cuius Officit sit universam in Ecclesia actionem 
catecheticam moderari ac provehere.” (L.c.) That the Holy Father feels himself 
compelled to establish this new office indicates that the exhortations of his august 
predecessor did not meet with the desired response. They were, it is true, beautifully 
and enthusiastically applauded, but the practical results were exceedingly scant. 
A writer in The Ecclesiastical Review candidly admits that the Encyclical of 
Pius X has had but little effect. He writes: “The proposal to hand over the Ves- 
per hour to society meetings may suggest the objection : ‘What will become of the 
tatechetical instruction for adults enjoined by our Holy Father Pius X? I very 
much fear the tendency of the hour suggests the objection: ‘What has become 
of it? This legislation was received with world-wide acclaim only seventeen 
yeats ago. The hierarchy everywhere, pastors, religious, ecclesiastical publica- 
tions foresaw in it the most beneficial results. Frankness obliges us to admit we 
have not made it a success.” (M. V. Kelly, C.S.B., Sunday—P.M. in our 
Churches, September, 1922.) 
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A Fata DELUSION 


We are hugging a fond and fatal delusion to our hearts when we 
flatter ourselves that these severe strictures of the Holy Father do 
not apply to us. It is true that they have been penned chiefly in 
reference to Catholic countries, but more or less other countries 
come under the same indictment. Few, indeed, would be willing 
to maintain that religious instruction in our country could not be 
improved. Complaints are many that knowledge of Christian teach- 
ing is not as widely diffused among us as it might be or as it 
ought to be. Great numbers are wofully ignorant of the most ele 
mentary truths of our holy faith. Particularly is this the case with 
regard to those who frequent non-Catholic colleges and universities, 
More than others these would need a thorough and solid grounding 
in religious instruction in order that their faith might victoriously 
resist the pernicious influences to which they are continually exposed 
in their non-Catholic and frequently irreligious environment. It 
may be also admitted that religious instruction of our children is 
fairly well provided for in those territories where parochial schools 
exists and flourish. But then there are many places that have no 
parochial schools and are unable to erect and maintain them. Where 
such conditions prevail the growing generation receives but a very 
inadequate training in religious lore. But even where Catholic 
schools exist the religious training does not extend beyond the 
school term and consequently ceases rather abruptly when the child 
is dismissed from school. All in all, we must face the fact that, 
though the situation is not quite as bad as it is in the countries the 
Holy Father had in mind, it can under no circumstances be called 
ideal or even satisfactory. It behooves us, therefore, to take to heart 
the zeal inspired words of the Sovereign Pontiff and to make use of 
the excellent means which he suggests to remedy the evil.’ 


6 An editorial in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record makes this admission as far 
as Ireland is concerned. “This is, indeed,” we read, “a terrible picture of modem 
society; but fortunately for us it applies to the conditions of life on the Con- 
tinent much more directly than it does to Ireland. We must not think, however, 
that it has no application at our own doors. In any case His Holiness takes 
good care to point out the means by which it can be averted where it does not 
exist as well as uprooted where it does.” (June 1905 

™This is what a Nebraska pastor says of conditions in rural communities: 
“Some priests have small congregations whose instruction in religion is limited 
to most of the people having been baptized in infancy, and having received a 
brief and hurried course in preparation for First Communion. After that they 
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NEED OF A KNOWLEDGE OF APOLOGETICS 


The need of a thorough knowledge of Apologetics becomes 
daily more imperative. The attacks upon the foundations of our 
faith multiply. Worse than these deliberate attacks upon super- 
natural religion are its distortions by would-be defenders. There 
are many who speak in glowing terms of religion and insist on 
the necessity of religion in education, but the religion which they 
have in mind is something very much different from that which 
Catholics means»by the term. Unless Catholics are well informed 
they will be mislead by this insidious propaganda, which undermines 
the foundations of supernatural faith and which would substitute 
some human product for revealed religion. The very atmosphere 
about us is filled with disintegrating influences against which none 
but an enlightened faith is proof.® 


drifted into active life. They know that attendance at Mass on Sunday is 
obligatory; that marriage should be blessed by a priest; and they want to have 
him when they are in danger of death. Outside this their education in matters 
of religion is nil. For the most part they are in good faith and believe that is 
what is required of them. For the rest, they are ignorant of the reasons and 
facts of faith, as they have had no opportunity to learn or discuss intelligently 
what they believe.” (The Ecclesiastical Review, April, 1924.) The problem is 
universal, for a Belgian priest makes the same complaint. These are his words: 
“Si des jeunes gens, communiant chaque jour au collége, s’approchent rarement 
des sacrements pendant les vacances ou aprés leurs études, c'est une preuve que 
leur pratique ne repose pas assez sur une conviction personelle et que l'éducation 
de leur caractére moral n’a pas été suffisante. Ces constatations ne doivent pas 
refroidir le zéle de ceux qui encouragent la communion fréquente, elles doivent 
le rendre peut-étre plus éclairé. Ce serait tomber dans cette erreur, dont se 
plaignait un vénérable archiprétre, Verreur de ceux qui crotent avoir tout fait, 
sils ont obtenu un grand nombre de communions. Les sacrements ne sont des 
fins, mais des moyens. Notre-Seigneur se donne sous forme de nourriture; on 
ne mange pas pour manger, mais pour vivre et travailler. Ainsi on ne com- 
munie pas pour communter, mais pour vivre et agir, ‘ideo per hoc sacramentum 
non solum habitus gratie et virtutis confertur, sed etiam excitatur tn actum’ 
(St. Thom. III, 79, 1 ad. 2.). Jl ne suffit pas de manger pour se bien porter; de 
méme il ne suffit pas de communier, il faut aussi exercer les vertus surnaturelles 
dont nous avons regu une infusion nouvelle. Le divin Maitre a dit ‘Prenez et 
mangez,’ mais auparavant il avait préché la pénitence et les béatitudes.” (G. De 
Rhodez, Quelle intention est requise pour la communion fréquente? in Nouvelle 
revue théologique, February, 1922.) The writer signals an error that may be 
widespread. We must not forget that we have part in Christ through the pos- 
session of supernatural truth also. 

8“On the Continent Apologetics has long since ceased to be a study confined 
to the seminaries ; owing to the violent and persistent attacks upon the truth that 
even the faith of ordinary Catholics has to sustain, it has become an imperative 
necessity for him to be familiar with the arguments by which these attacks are 
repulsed and the Catholic position vindicated. Our people, until quite recently, 
having little contact and no sympathy with the sectaries of the Rationalistic 
school had scarcely any need of that mental formation which the study of Apolo- 
getics has for its aim to impart. But that time has now passed; books containing 
ina more or less obvious way the subtle poison of Rationalism, are in the hands 
of most Catholics. Hence, it is necessary for them to have a firm grasp of the 
teasonable grounds of their faith if they are to retain it in all its vigor and 
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Even non-Catholics who usually overlook the intellectual element 
in religion and stress the emotional side are beginning to see that 
religion that is not based on thought will eventually degenerate into 
mere outward routine or superstition. They likewise, therefore 
recognize the necessity of religious instruction and of a rational 
defense of faith. One of them writes: “Instinct, emotions, habits, 
friendships, circumstances—all these are frequent factors in deter. 
mining the nature of a man’s religion. But the factor of sheer, hard 
thinking is not commonly allowed the place which it ought to have. 
And unless it is given that place, every-day religion is liable to be 
deflected from its sane and Christian course by the side-winds of 
folly, prejudice and delusion.’” 





THe CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


As a cure for the evil of ignorance that saps the vitality of faith 
and renders the faithful helpless against the attacks of infidelity the 
Holy Father suggests the erection of confraternities of Christian 
doctrine, the office of which will be to diffuse a thorough knowledge 
of Divine truth throughout the land.*° This idea is excellent in 


integrity.” (Rev. J. Leen, C.S.Sp., B.A., D.Ph., D.D. (Apologetics: Its Aim and 
Its Argument, in The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, May, 1924.) 

9 Edward S. Woods, M.A., Hon. C. F., Every-Day Religion; New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1923. We quote another excellent passage: “There still 
exist religious people who, in religion, belittle and distrust intellectual processes; 
they imagine an antithesis between faith and reason, and think it a holy thing to 
exalt the former at the expense of the latter. They seem to forget that God 
made the mind, and that faith involves a movement of the whole personality, 
with will, feelings and intellect blended in one personal process. Then, again, 
there are certain people who engage in ordinary affairs with intelligence and even 
ability, but who never think of applying their mind to their religion as they do 
to their business. . . . Yet the most simple-minded Christian will find 
it well to do some thinking in his religion. He will never, otherwise, see half its 
glories or appreciate the secrets of its strength. He will remain blind to the great 
fact that Christianity is ultimately rational. . . . Christians have good ground 
for claiming that the religion of Jesus Christ makes sense of God and the universe 
in a way that rationalism and other non-Christian schemes of thought completely 
fail to do.” (L.c.) The well-informed Catholic will realize that there is no 
earthly reason why he should in any way feel apologetical about his Church and 
religion. He will not feel awkward and embarrassed in the presence of those who 
speak slightingly of Revelation. He will find words to rebuke their ignorance. 
The inarticulate Catholic who can never come to the defense of his faith 1s a 
truly pathetic figure; but there are so many of them, especially among the edu- 
cated. They have a lurking fear that the Church is behind the times and that 
it will have to make some compromise with modern science by surrendering of at 
least modifying some of its doctrines. ; 

10“Jn omnibus et singulis paraciis consociatio canonice instituatur, cui vulgo 
nomen Congregatio Doctrine christiane. Et parochi, presertim ubi sacerdotum 
numerus sit exiguus, adiutores in catechesi tradenda laicos habebunt, qui se husc 
dedent magisterio tum studio glorie Dei, tum ad sacras lucrandas indulgentias, 
quas Romani Pontifices largissime iribuerunt. Maioribus in urbibus, imque ws 
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many ways. However well the religious orders may discharge the 
function of teaching religion, it is not expedient that it be confined 
to them. The teaching function is too large to be properly and be 
exclusively exercised by one group. The confraternities of Christian 
doctrine will extend this important function to wider circles, and 
interest them in a task which is one of the most important social 


duties. 
A suggestion or rather a command, proceeding from such high 


authority and inspired by no other motive than zeal for the salvation 
of souls, ought no longer to remain unheeded. There is no valid 
reason why it should be set aside or why its practical application 
should be delayed. Its carrying out does not involve insurmount- 
able difficulties nor entail any considerable outlay of money. The 
scheme is entirely feasible and can easily be translated into reality. 
But even though it did mean some additional labor, from this the 
clergy would not shrink, since the eternal welfare of souls is at 
stake, an end to be striven for with heroic efforts and to be attained 
at the cost of the greatest sacrifices. 

Even in a modest congregation the pastor will be able to gather 
around him young men and young women ready and eager to assist 
him in the exalted and noble work of instructing the ignorant in the 
ways of salvation. The willingness he is sure to find. The ability 
he can gradually secure. A’ few well-prepared classes will produce 
wonderful results, because in this case he is dealing with the élite 
of his young people, from which he may expect a more generous 
response than from an unselected group. The burden of giving 
these young people one or two classes of religious instruction a week 
will not prove as onerous as he anticipates. The intellectual work re- 
quired in giving these lessons will be a relief from the routine busi- 
ness to which so much of his time must be devoted. It will act as 


precipue ubi universitates studiorum, lycea, gymnasia patent, schole religionis 
fundentur ad erudiendam fidei veritatibus viteque christiane institutis iunventam, 
que publicas scholas celebrat, ubi religiose ret mentio nulla iniicitur.” (Pius X, 
Acerbo nimis.) The reigning Pope repeats the wishes of his predecessor and 
urges their fulfillment: “Sed tamen sinant, quotquot sunt ex utroque sexu con- 
socuationes sodalitatesque catholicorum, se a Nobis rogari, ut vel statas de 
catechismo conciones in sua queque parecia ipse in exemplum frequentando, vel 
clero parochiali adiutores manistrando, melius in dies de Ecclesia mereri velint 
® hoc genere, quo nullum homini catholico nec sanctius nec magis necessarium 
esse videatur. (L.c.) To instruct the ignorant is one of the works of mercy, 
and surely there is no reason why the laity should not also practice this par- 
ticularly meritorious work. It is evidently the intention of the popes to interest 
the laity in this work. 
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a refreshing mental stimulus. By this method the pastor wil] train 
for himself a band of reliable helpers to whom he can safely and 
without fear entrust the instruction of the younger members of his 
flock. Ultimately, thus, his own burdens will be lightened, The 
reason of the utter inadequacy of the present lay Sunday-schoo| 
teachers is that they themselves are insufficiently instructed. They 
have received no special training for the work in which they engage, 
Failure under such circumstances is inevitable. This evil will be 
speedily remedied if the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine is intro. 
duced, and if the pastor takes pains properly to instruct its members 
in matters of faith. The advantage accruing from such a measure 
is obvious. The intellectual level of the whole congregation will be 
raised, for those who belong to the confraternity and eagerly study 
their religion will act as a leaven and stimulate an interest in religious 
matters. The present Sunday-school teacher has a distaste for 
teaching religion; the chief reason for this is his lack of knowledge. 
No one does enthusiastically what he knows he cannot do well. 
With competency also comes enthusiasm.** 





It goes without saying that the aim of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine is the diffusion of religious knowledge, not 
theological lore. This fact, of course, the pastor must keep in view 
and not attempt to make theologians of the young people he has 
before him. Religion is a vital subject that carries with it a uni- 
versal appeal. Theology is for the schoolroom and will never create 
much of a stir outside of it.7? It is not necessary for the lay teacher 


11“This is an invitation to all from the highest authority. How many young 
men and women there are in the Church who should pause before they decline 
this overture from the Holy Father! What nobler work can they do? The 
grandeur of the task is the highest which in their lay condition it is within their 
power to reach. . . . The cry of the watchman who tells of the night and its 
dangers and its darkness and its wretchedness will travel the whole world over 
and will gather here and there and everywhere—so plaintive is it and so laden 
with sorrow—hosts of young men and young women fervent and enthusiastic, 
eager to press forward and do the behests of the visible guardian of us all.” 
(Rev. P. A. Halpin, The Method of the Catholic Sunday school; New York, 
rc F. Wagner.) Cfr. also: The Catechist’s Manual; Philadelphia, J. J. 
cVey. 


12 Here is a passage from a non-Catholic writer to be read with discernment, 
“Theology, once known as the Queen of the sciences, would appear to have fallen 
on evil days, and that not for the first time in its history. In the general esti- 
mation it ranks lower than almost any other branch of study. . . ._ Yet there 
is no mistaking the popular interest, if not in theology, at least the subject-matter 
of theology, religion. This interest is perennial and has widened since the war. 
The quest for God still goes on, and there is a genuine eagerness to know more 
of His nature and of His ways with men, and not only to know but to justify 
them. It is not a pleasant reflection that in pursuing this quest the popular mind 
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who instructs under the eyes of the priest. The Roman Catechism 
may prove the best text for the advanced studies of the Confra- 
ternity. We are not in favor of continually lowering the standards 
of education and of diluting the mental food offered as though we 
were dealing with a feebleminded generation that could grasp 
nothing but the most obvious things. At least to a select group we 
ought to be able to offer the substantial meat of doctrine to which 


St. Paul alludes. 
CHARLES BRUEHL. 


is apt to turn aside from those who have both the right and the power to guide 
it and has recourse to journalists and writers of fiction, whose temerity is much 
greater than their knowledge. . . . In this sense theology is but the handmaid 
of religion, and religion should never be confused with the intellectual expression 
which it is the task of theology to give to it. For my part, I have no use for a 
theology which does not help to make the things of God more intelligible and 
more real to average men and women.” (W. B. Selbie, D.D., Theology and the 
Thought of Today, in The Hibbert Journal, April, 1924.) The critical reader 
will easily see the flaws in this passage, but will not fail to notice that it contains 


thought-provoking and suggestive ideas. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTs 


By Bisnop Joun S. Vaucuan, D.D. 
PASTORAL OFFICE 
Preaching. Part First 


Of all the many marvelous and God-given privileges accorded to 
priests one of the most glorious and sublime is that of standing up 
in the pulpit and preaching the Word of God. From whatever point 
of view we regard it, it is calculated to fill our hearts both with 
wonder and with gratitude. Whether we consider (1) the infinite 
majesty of God, from whom we receive our commission and our 
authority, or (2) the grandeur and immense importance of the 
message itself, the tremendous and eternal interests that the accept- 
ance or the rejection of our words involves, we must surely realize 
how greatly we have been favored, and how very closely we have 
become associated with our Divine Lord Himself in the work of 
man’s salvation. Well may St. Paul say :—“Dei sumus adjutores” 
(I Cor. iii, 9). In preaching the Gospel, we are the ambassadors of 
Christ, and present ourselves before the world, in His name, to treat 
of the affairs, to propagate the laws, and to uphold and defend the 
interests of His Kingdom. Or to express the same truth in the very 
words of the Apostle: “For Christ we are ambassadors, God as it 
were exhorting by us’ (II Cor. v. 29). The Council of Trent 
speaks yet more explicitly when it lays it down that “Dominus Noster 
Jesus Christus e terra ascendens ad ccelos, sacerdotes suipsius vicarios 
reliquit” (Sess. XIV, c. 5). 

Who can rightly estimate the immense responsibility resting on 
our weak shoulders? Who can measure the good or the harm done, 
according to the spirit in which we carry out this pressing duty? 
At this very moment there are, without a doubt, thousands upon 
thousands of immortal souls, living in various parts of the world, 
whose salvation or damnation will depend upon the words uttered 
by priests in the pulpit. It may seem strange that God should have 
left mankind so dependent upon us for their salvation. Yet, so it is 
clearly stated in Holy Writ : “Without faith, it is impossible to please 
God,” says St. Paul. But the same inspired authority also teaches 
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that this essential “Faith comes by hearing” (Rom. x. 17), and, 
lastly, that in order to hear, some one must speak. For “how shall 
they hear without a preacher? Quomodo audient, sine predicante?” 
(Rom. x. 14). So that, it would seem that vastly more depends 
upon this vital duty being adequately performed than we are apt, at 
first glance, to imagine. 

God, who is the author both of nature and of grace, adopts very 
much the same system, whether He be dealing with our temporal life 
or our spiritual life. As in the first case, we are left so dependent 
upon others, that we should perish at birth, or very soon after, if 
there were no one to take an interest in us, and to break the material 
bread of life for us; so in the supernatural order, we should perish 
overlastingly, if there were no priests to administer the Sacraments 
to us, or to “break the spiritual bread of life,” by instructions and 
exhortations. Hence those strixing words of St. Paul: “Jt pleased 
God, by the foolishness of our preaching to save them that believe” 
(I Cor. i. 21). If we weigh well those inspired words, we shall 
come to realize, in some measure, the immense importance of this 
duty, and will do our level best to acquit ourselves of it as perfectly 
as possible. 

Even without referring to the authority of Holy Writ, our own 
experience will assure us of the extraordinary power of earnest and 
conscientious preaching. In preaching, we sow the word of God, 
we scatter the divine seed. Beyond that, we have very little to do, 
for it is not we, but God Himself, who causes our words to fructify 
and to spring up unto life everlasting. But if we do not plant and 
water, God will not “give the increase’. Of himself, of course, the 
most eloquent preacher is nothing more than God’s “coadjutor” (I 
Cor. iii. 19). “He that planteth is not anything, nor he that 
watereth; but God that giveth the increase’ (I Cor. iii. 7). 
But precisely because we preach the word of God, and not the word 
of man, the effect is what we see, and, of course, far more than we 
can ever see. Who shall say how many Saints have owed their 
initial conversion and ultimate holiness to some striking sermon, 
during which God spoke to their hearts? The renowned St. Augus- 
tine was so deeply affected by the discourses of St. Ambrose, that he 
gave up his sinful life, and eventually reached heroic perfection. 
And St. Francis after listening to a fervent discourse, based upon 
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the words: “Possess neither gold nor silver nor staff nor seri 


for your journey,” etc., took the words as if spoken directly to him. 
self, and as soon as Mass was over, “threw away the poor frag. 
ment left him of this world’s goods, i.e., his shoes, cloak, pilgrim 
staff, and empty wallet, and made Poverty his ‘Bride, Surpassing 
fair.’ To these two instances many others might be added. 

Or consider, further, the thousands upon thousands, in every part 
of the world, who have been turned from sin, and moved to repent: 
ance by listening to the word of God, and the many millions who 
have been encouraged to persevere and to avoid sin, and to face the 
battle of life, and to fight bravely even against fearful odds, and to 
do God’s bidding, without counting the cost, by virtue of the 
marvelous graces that ever accompany those who lend a humble and 
a docile ear to a zealous preacher. 

If we were to ascribe these and the like effects to our own weak 
and imperfect efforts, it would show that pride had blinded us in- 
deed. But we know that we are simply ministers of God’s blessings 
and graces, and that nothing is so powerful as the word of God, 
even though it be our sinful lips that utter it: St. Paul gave 
thanks to God because the Thessalonians listened to his preaching, 
and received his words, “not as the words of men, but as it is 
indeed, the word of God, who worketh in those that have believed” 
(I Thess. ii. 13). So, in like manner, if only we enunciate the true 
doctrine, as taught by the infallible Church, the faithful will receive 
our words also, “not as the words of men, but as the word of God, 
who worketh in those that believe”. And this is a truth to be always 
remembered by the preacher, as it is well calculated to fill even the 
most diffident with supernatural hope and courage. The word of 
God is indeed a most powerful and a most irresistible weapon, and 
if wielded in a proper spirit, produces very far-reaching effects. 
Why may we reckon on this? Because St. Paul himself informs us 
that “the word of God is living and effectual, and more piercing than 
any two-edged sword; and reaching to the division of the soul and 
the spirit, of the joints also and the marrow, and is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart” (Heb. iv. 12). 

Ask any experienced missioner or retreat-giver, and he will tell 
of hardened sinners, and of men and women who had neglected their 
religion for years, even thirty and forty years, who have bee 
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touched and wholly converted by the power of the word of God. 


Their hearts may have been as hard as rocks, but they have yielded 
to the grace that comes with the hearing of God’s words. How are 
we to explain this? God Himself gives us the solution, when He 
says: “Are not my words as a fire, saith the Lord; and as a hammer 
that breaketh the rocks in pieces?” (Jer. xxiii. 29). Once He chooses 
to exercise His power, and to shower down His grace, no one can 
resist Him. And every earnest and holy priest may assuredly 
reckon on the divine assistance, provided that he humbly craves for 
it, and does what he can to deserve it. 

These are merely some preliminary remarks. Now let us ask 
ourselves, what we must do in order to preach really successfully 
and so as to do good. 

When about to prepare our sermon, the first thing we have to do 
is to realize that our share in this work, as in nearly every other 
priestly function, is a very secondary, though still no doubt, a very 
important one. Of ourselves we can do nothing. To use the Apos- 
tolic phrase, we merely “plant and water”. It is God alone, who 
“gives the increase”. We must, therefore, pray most earnestly that 
God would make use of us to save and to sanctify the souls of those 
who come to hear us. I know a priest who will never deliver a 
sermon (unless he be called upon quite unawares), without first 
kneeling in fervent supplication before the Tabernacle for quite a 
considerable time, to implore God’s blessing on his own feeble 
efforts. The consequence is, his words have often led to most unex- 
pected conversions and have produced marvelous fruit. “Pray for 
one another”, says St. James, “that you may be saved”, for the 
prayer of the just man “availeth much” (v. 16). Let us, then, never 
omit such intercession, when preparing to scatter the seed of the 
word of God. 


The next most important thing is to stir ourselves up and to 
excite every faculty of our soul, by pondering over the immense, 
and almost inconceivably great, importance of the task before us for 
there is not the slightest doubt but that we do not at all realize the 
gravity of the case, nor the tremendous issues at stake. If we did, 
our preparation would be very different to what it is. 

A famous actor, (I am not quite sure, but if my memory serves 
me it was) Sir Henry Irving, speaking of the difference between the 
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Stage and the Pulpit, made this very striking remark: “The differ. 
ence between a first class actor, and the average preacher js this: 
The preacher speaks of the most tremendous truths that can Occupy 
the mind of man, just as though they were mere fictions of a yiyid 
imagination, whereas the actor, in impressive language, and burning 
accents, enforced by thrilling gestures, speaks to us with impas- 
sioned earnestness, of mere fictions, just exactly as though they 
were tremendous realities, and of the most vital importance. . . ” 
Surely, there is much justice in this judgment, severe though it be 

The truth is, we do not weigh at all accurately the full extent of 
our responsibilities, or the pressing need of our warnings. Jus 
contrast the condition of mind of a conscientious barrister in one of 
our public law courts who is defending a prisoner, charged with 
murder or treason, with that of an ordinary priest in the pulpit of 
the parish church who is trying to save his parishioners from hell- 
fire and eternal damnation. 

The barrister will give his whole mind to a preparation of the 
case. He will most carefully weigh and sift every particle of evi- 
dence. He will not content himself with merely familiarizing him- 
self with all the circumstances of the case, but will do his utmost 
to present them, not anyhow, but im the manner best calculated to 
impress the jury, and to convince them of the innocence of the 
accused. He will appeal to them in every possible way, and will 
endeavor by every principle of rhetoric to work upon their feelings, 
and to arouse their compassion and their sympathy, and will take 
endless pains to secure a favorable verdict. In fact, we may truly 
say that, for the time being, he makes the unhappy criminal’s cause 
his own. He thinks of the fatal rope, just as though it were to be 
adjusted around his own neck, and is bent upon doing his utmost 
to prove his client innocent. In short, he is desperately in earnest, 
and immensely interested, and throws his whole heart into his 
words, until the Court resounds with the vehemence and the passion 
of his appeal. The explanation is that he clearly grasps the situa 
tion. He not only knows, no, he actually feels, that it is a question 
of life or of death, and that a poor trembling fellow-creature has 
entrusted to him the task of saving him from the gallows! 





Now, turn your attention to the average preacher. Although his 
responsibilities are incomparably greater, and his task of infinitely 
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more lasting importance, yet he is far less conscious of this. In 
fact, he is quite unconcerned, and takes no pains at all commensu- 
rate with the purpose he has in view. 

He may string a few thoughts together, and try to hold the 
attention of his flock while he utters some very calm and trite 
observations, but as a rule, we shall discover little evidence of his 
attaching any very vital importance to what he is saying, so that 
his words produce scarcely any effect. In short, as Irving expresses 
it, he speaks of the most sublime and eternal verities, exactly as if 
he were narrating only fables and fairy tales. 





In order to guard against this tendency, some direct and careful 
preparation is necessary. Before actually mounting the pulpit, the 
preacher should picture to himself the whole scene by an act of the 
imagination. In fancy, he should place himself in the pulpit. Be- 
fore him, he sees a large congregation. As he watches them, he 
reflects that each individual now seated before him is a child of 
God, made to His own image and likeness, and is destined to live 
on for ever, either in Heaven or Hell, long after this world has 
mouldered away; and further, that his words may help or may 
hinder them who are called upon to “choose life or death’, since 
“that which they choose, they shall have”. He will reflect that, 
among those, whom he is about to address, some may be now 
struggling severely with temptation and may stand in great need 
of a little encouragement; others may even be in mortal sin and in 
urgent need of arousing to a sense of their most appalling position; 
others again may have grown cold and careless and are, at this 
moment, running dreadful risks of lapsing into grievous sin, on 
the principle that “Qui spernit modica paulatim decidet” (Eccl. 
xix.1). Having weighed all these facts, the preacher should reflect 
that God is now going to speak to them through his human lips. 
Furthermore, he should animate himself with the thought that if 
only he is in downright earnest and determined to do his part well 
God will work, through him, the most magnificent and splendid 
spititual miracles. (1) He will open the ears of those who have 
been long stone deaf to all mere human persuasion, and give them 
hearing and understanding. (2) He will also restore sight to those 
who, till now, have been absolutely blind to the gravity of their 
offenses and to the excruciating torments that they have been bring- 
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ing on themselves, and he will enable them to see. (3) He wil de 
yet more. Through the ministry of the preacher, He will even 
restore to the supernatural life of grace those who are now dead, 
and round and round by the winding-sheets of sin. Thus, the more 
the preacher reflects, the more conscious he becomes that he is deal- 
ing with issues of infinite importance and of immeasurably greater 
moment than the temporal life or death of the body, and that he is 
influencing, not the temporal and earthly interests of all who listen 
to his words, but their eternal and supernatural interests, Now, 
with this strong conviction pressing upon him, he will surely expe 
rience no difficulty in persuading himself that he should spare him- 
self no pains, nor trouble to render his glorious task as successful 
as possible. 

Oh, how happy, and grateful, and proud should we be, to have 
been granted such a share in the divine work of man’s redemption, 
and to be allowed actually to codperate with Christ Himself in 
promoting that sublime end, for which He did not hesitate to come 
down from Heaven, to become man and to suffer the ignominious 
death of the Cross. 

Our misfortune is that we do not understand the meas- 
ureless value of the supernatural, and cannot appraise it 
at its true worth. A good sermon, full of the unction of the Holy 
Ghost, is bound to leave a beneficial impression upon every mem- 
ber of a large congregation. It will stiffen their will against temp- 
tation; it will render them more sensitive to their religious obliga- 
tions; it will dispose them not to “harden their hearts, in the day, 
in which God will call upon them”, and will, in a hundred ways, 
assist them to work out their salvation. Of this, there can surely 
be no doubt. But, just for the sake of argument, let us suppose 
that a preacher has toiled and striven all the week in preparation 
for his Sunday sermon, and that he has at last delivered it with 
all the persuasiveness and earnestness that he could command. And 
then, let us suppose that God were to reveal to him that the entire 
and sole result of the sermon has been that just one less venial sin 
has been committed in the parish than would otherwise have been 
the case. In short, that the sum-total of the effects of his impres 
sive words is to prevent one single venial fault in one single mem- 
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ber of his congregation, who, but for his words, would have thus 
stained his individual soul. 

Should he be disappointed? Discouraged? Distressed? Most 
certainly not. Let it be granted that he has hindered but one venial 
sin. Let me ask: Is that of little consequence? Is that nothing? 
Where is our faith! Oh, how blind we are when dealing with the 
things of God. If he realizes the enormity and the evil of even one 
yenial sin, he should thank God, and rejoice, and be almost beside 
himself with delight at having prevented the commission of even 
one small venial sin. For, putting mortal sin to one side, there is 
no evil so hateful to Almighty God, or so hideous in itself as venial 
sin. By preventing a venial sin, the preacher has done far more 
than if he had prevented the plague and the ravages of the Black 
Death, and the earthquakes of San Francisco and Japan, etc., etc. 
It will be enough to remind our readers of the startling words of 
Cardinal Newman, who does but express the undoubted infallible 
truth when he writes:—“The Church holds that it were better for 
sun and moon to drop from Heaven, for the earth to fail, and for 
all the many millions who are on it to die of starvation, in extremest 
agony, as far as temporal affliction goes, than that one soul, I will 
not say, should be lost, but should commit one single venial sin” 
(Anglican Difficulties, p. 199). 

If therefore a sermon should have prevented sun and moon from 
dropping from heaven, and had rescued the entire millions now on 
earth from an appallingly painful death, we should certainly not say 
that the preacher’s words were in vain. Yet we would be bound 
to admit that the prevention of a venial sin was the prevention of 
a far more terrible evil and an immeasurably worse catastrophe. 

Therefore even though we had done no more than diminish the 
number of venial offenses by one; in the eyes of God, we have done 
much, and should be grateful and content, but there can be no doubt 
but that we do far more than that when we preach fervently and 
with purity of intention, so we should rejoice with exceeding great 
joy, and esteem very highly our privilege as ambassadors of Christ. 
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THE SALVATION OF PAGANS 
By H. E. Catnan, D.D. 


One of the penalties of inaccurate thought is the impression that 
the cut and dry dogmas of the Church are notoriously contradicted 
by actual facts. For example: as cut and dogmas, you have the 
doctrines that God wills the salvation of all mankind, and that if a 
man is to attain to this salvation, he must have the faith of Christ; 
and yet, as an actual fact, you have the existence of untold multi- 
tudes of pagans who never heard of Christ. It would seem to follow 
at once that so long as these pagans exist the one or the other of 
those two cut and dry dogmas must be false. And the force of this 
objection is sometimes felt by thoughtful Catholics. 

With the merit of brevity, we might meet the difficulty by reply- 
ing that, since God really does sincerely will the salvation of all 
mankind, it stands to reason that, in spite of appearances, this neces- 
sary faith must actually be within the reach of these pagans some- 
how; and that if a pagan is lost, it can be only through his own 
fault. This is true; and it is also really adequate. But in these 
days, men are increasingly impatient of the logic of nakedly 
“a priori” arguments. This paper, then, represents an effort to 
proceed by demonstration: to assemble and examine the facts 
that underlie the “a priori” argument: and to show something 
of the actual contact between pagans and God’s universal will to 
save all mankind. And by pagans we mean those to whom the 
Gospel of Christ has never been sufficiently made known. No par- 
ticular difficulty is offered by the situation of those who by personal 
apostasy or heresy have fallen away from the truth, or those who 
have refused to accept the truth already sufficiently preached to them. 
And we confine our attention to pagans who have arrived at the use 
of reason. 


I 


With grateful happiness and no hesitation we agree that the 
Church certainly does teach that God sincerely wills the salvation 
of all mankind. From Christ, through St. Paul, the Church learnt 
that “God our Saviour . . . will have all men to be saved, 
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and to come to the knowledge of the truth” (I Tim. ii, 4). That 
was why Christ died : “T came not to do my own will, but the will 
of him who sent me” (John vi. 38). Christ is a propitiation not for 
our sins only, but for those of the whole world (I John ii, 2). “For 
there is one mediator of God and men, the man Christ Jesus who 
gave himself a redemption for all” (1 Tim. ii, 5). 

Without hesitation we also agree that the necessity of faith for 
salvation is a dogma of the Church. This too the Church learnt 
from Christ through the Apostles. “He that believeth not shall be 
condemned” (Mark xvi, 16). “There is no other name under 
heaven given to men whereby we must be saved” (Acts iv, 12). 
“Without faith it is impossible to please God” (Heb. xi, 6; cf. John 
iii, 18, 36; Gal. v, 6, etc.). In her official and authoritative utter- 
ances, the Church states quiet clearly that faith is the beginning of 
human salvation, the foundation and root of all justification (Trent, 
Sess. VI); and therefore justification without faith simply never 
happened to anybody (Vat., Sess. III, cap. 3). So there is no doubt 
about that. 

Nay, more: @ propos of this faith. The Church will not even be 
satisfied with any sort of makeshift for this faith, anything short of 
thoroughgoing divine faith. And she has condemned the suggestion 
that the situation would be met by a knowledge of God and of divine 
things derived by natural reason from natural phenomena (Decree, 
Innoc. XI; 2nd March, 1679). To the Church, “faith broadly so- 
called” is not the genuine article. And the Vatican Council (Sess. 
III, cap. 3) insists that, for divine faith, it is required that:revealed 
truth be believed on account of the authority of God revealing it. 

More yet. This faith is nothing so vague as a “special confidence” 
or an “elemental energy of the soul” by which a man may trust (or 
“believe”! that through the merits of Christ his sins are not im- 
puted tohim. For, as Bellarmine shows (De justific., i. 4), faith as 
defined by the Apostle—“the substance of things to be hoped for, 
the evidence of things that appear not,”—is essentially an act not of 
the will but of the intellect. 


More again! The Church will not even be satisfied with faith 
“m voto,”—with a desire to believe. The texts already quoted leave 


es 


*An exegetical note on this text is to be found in the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, Dec., 1923, pp. 625 sqq. 
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no room for doubt. And no superstructure can be begun unless the 
foundation is already actually there. Moreover, the Apostle, having 
said that without faith it is impossible to please God, carefully adds 
two specific articles as the object of this indispensable faith; ang 
there can be no specific object to'a mere desire for faith, which is 
simply a preparedness of the mind to assent to whatever God may 
perchance have revealed. The Council of Trent, too, knew quite 
well how to distinguish between “in re” and “in voto,’ when such 
distinction was necessary or desirable; but it makes no such distinc. 
tion when it is insisting on the absolute necessity of faith. The 
argument from silence, in this instance, has its value. 


Without doubt, then, it is a cut and dry dogma of the Church that 
the foundation and root of justification for all men capable of reason, 
is an actual faith in the strict sense of the word, i.e., an actual assent 
of the mind to truths revealed by God, on account of the authority of 
God Himself as revealing. 





II 


Now the pagan, even the savage, is still a human being. (If he is 
not, the question of his salvation does not arise.) He has the intelli- 
gence common to all human beings. By his human reason he can 
know the existence of God, and also the natural law commanding 
him to do what is good and to avoid what is evil, to honor benefac- 
tors, not to do to others what he would not wish done to himself, and 
soon. No adult with the use of reason can be invincibly ignorant 
of these primary principles of the natural law. “When the Gentiles,” 
says St. Paul, “who have not the law, do by nature those things that 
are of the law, these having not the law are a law to themselves; 
who shew the work of the law written in their hearts, their con- 
science bearing witness to the,” etc. (Rom. ii, 14, 15). 


We do not say that the pagan can, unaided by grace, observe the 
natural law for any length of time. This would be to fall into the 
antiquated heresy of Pelagius. Theoretically, of course, so far as 
physical power is concerned, he might; for there is no disproportion 
between the natural law and the natural power; the natural law com- 
mands nothing that is physically impossible. But in practice he 
cannot: by reason of the practical difficulty of maintaining the 
requisite constancy and fortitude. This, in fact, is the supposition 
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underlying the main argument of St. Paul in the first eleven chapters 


of his Epistle to the Romans: e. g., vii, 19 ff—““The good which I 
yill, I do not; but the evil which I will not thatI do. . . . Tam 
delighted with the law of God, according to the inward man; but I 
see another law in my members, fighting with the law of my mind, 
and captivating me. . . . Unhappy man that I am, who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death? The grace of God by Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” The inference to the pagan is, of course, a for- 





tort. 

Nevertheless, the pagan without grace does not sin always and all 
the time. He can, even without grace, perform acts in accord with 
natural virtue. It is not a sin, for instance, to know God; and the 
Vatican Council (Sess. III, cap. 2) teaches that man can with the 
unaided natural powers attain to certain knowledge of God. The 
Church has made this clear, too, in dealing with certain erroneous 
propositions of Baius, the XVIth century professor of Louvain. 
Some of these acts, moreover, are easier than their contraries for the 
average man: e.g., parental affection, relief of the needy, and so 
forth. Indeed it seems possible that a man might be able, without 
grace, to love God, at least to the extent of an ineffective desire to 
please Him in all things. Such love, of course, would not justify 
the man, since justification consists in the infusion of sanctifying 
grace; but it would at least be a certain negative disposition remov- 
ing obstacles to grace. 

These things, then, the pagan can do: though not for long with- 
out grace. On the other hand, the common teaching of Catholic 
theologians is that the necessary grace actually is given to the pagan. 
And this teaching is based on God’s universal salvific will. And the 
Holy See has condemned certain propositions which denied that any 
grace was given before the grace of faith. If, therefore, the pagan 
corresponds with these graces antecedent to faith,—and it is within 
his own free choice to take them or leave them at his peril,—he will 
surely receive the further grace of faith itself; and his correspond- 
ence with this, expressing itself in the act of faith, will be the first of 
his supernatural acts, the foundation and beginning of his justifica- 
tion. 

It may be objected that we have run too fast. Faith presup- 
poses the knowledge of God’s existence, God’s authority, and the 
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fact that God has said something,—the fact of Revelation. How js 
the pagan to know these things? 





We may reply first of all that it is not impossible for him to collect 
all this knowledge by the ordinary use of his natural powers, and his 
ordinary contact with other people. Touching the existence of God, 
the assertion is a commonplace. And from the knowledge of the exist. 
ence of the Supreme Being, to the recognition of His perfections, 
e. g., His wisdom and veracity, the step is short and easy and almost 
inevitable, requiring no sort of training in syllogizing or argumenta- 
tion. And in saying this, we do not forget that God’s authority is the 
formal object, the motive of faith itself. So it is: in the act of faith 
But antecedently to faith it is a thing known—not indeed immedi- 
ately, but from various signs and arguments. Among these signs and 
arguments may be included the information and instruction given 
by a human agent, or a human authority ; but this authority acts (in 
this instance) only as applying the mind to the truth to be con- 
sidered, or as helping the mind to perceive its significance more 
clearly and more fully. The same may be said of the fact of revela- 
tion. This, too, is to be known from signs and arguments. Evi- 
dence of the credibility of divine revelation demands certainty cor- 
cerning the fact of divine revelation; and as regards divine faith, 
only those things are credible concerning which the facts of God’s 
attestation is certain. And this certainty must be based either on 
human authority or on reason; for the intervention of divine autho- 
rity is precisely the point to be verified. But the human authority 
of parents or teachers, or any kind of instructors will not help much, 
It will give indeed a relative certainty, valid enough for the needs of 
children, or for the uncultured; for these, in accordance with the 
dictates of right reason, recognize that they must, in all common- 
sense and prudence, follow the teaching of more instructed persons 
whom nature has provided as their guides. Thus by human faith, 
they obtain knowledge of the fact of divine revelation, and proceed 
to form the judgment that belief in the revealed truth by divine faith 
is both reasonable and obligatory. But this method is only accident- 
ally and indeed transiently sufficient : on account, that is, of personal 
or transient deficiencies in reasoning powers. And sooner or later 
reasonable faith will demand of the normal individual a personal 
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consideration of the evidence of credibility.* It remains, then, that 
reason itself provides the normal way which the fact of divine 
revelation is to become known as credible. Though, of course, it 
is not necessary, however desirable, that this demonstration be com- 
plete and perfect in every detail: except for theologians and for 
those whose duty it is to teach others, and to expose the fallacies of 
objections against Christian doctrine. Thus we have it that God’s 
existence, God’s authority, and the fact that God has spoken, can all 
be known by human reason. And we are concerned with pagans 
who have the use of reason. 

If there were no weakness due to original sin, and no particular 
inclination to do the wrong thing instead of the right, a man might 
possibly achieve this without grace. But the Catholic position in 
no way supposes that the pagan must do it all without grace. He 
can get many graces before the grace of faith itself: exterior graces 
and interior graces too. That weakness and that propensity to do 
wrong are facts in the life of every man. And life itself provides a 
great variety and a great multitude of attractive occasions of sinning 


against the natural law dictated by reason. Hence, repudiating the 
errors of Pelegianism and Semipelagianism, the Church teaches that, 
if the process we have been considering is to be actually achieved, 
grace is required and grace is given all along the line. 


Thus aided, then, the pagan corresponding with the help given, 
will surely receive the grace to make his act of divine faith; by a 
supernatural act, and on the motive of God’s authority, he can 
believe that God will reward or punish men in accordance with the 
obedience or defiance they have given Him. 

Belief in the two fundamental truths* is required not merely 
by reason of the command laid down in Hebrews xi, 6, but by 
an absolute necessity arising from the very nature of things (cf. 
Billot, De virt inf., p. 335). For without explicit belief in these 
two facts, the human mind has no preconception of any ultimate 
supernatural destiny at all; and it is consequently unable to elicit 
either the act or hope required in all justification, or the act of charity 


c ? This, not its contrary, stultifying bigotry, is the reason why we insist on 
atholic teaching, by Catholic teachers, in Catholic schools for Catholic children. 


*We use this word quite guardedly, and not in the Protestant sense. 
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which, apart from sacramental Baptism, is the only proximate gis. 
position for justification. 

For practical purposes we must add also the mysteries of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation. We grant that the two fundamental 
truths already considered will suffice for conversion to God as man’s 
supernatural end; and that explicit belief in the two mysteries dogs 
not seem to have been required for justification under the Old Testa. 
ment. And if justification is, or even was, possible without them, 
it can hardly be said that they are required as means necessary to an 
end. But since the promulgation of the Gospel, this question seems 
of no practical importance. For it can scarcely happen in these days 
that the revelation of the two fundamental articles can become known 
to a man, without bringing him to know also the revelation of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation, in which mysteries those articles find 
their actual and concrete expression. It is true, too, that in this 
Christian dispensation, supernatural faith will always be the faith of 
Christ, faith in Christ: in so far as it is always given through the 
merits of Christ, and Christ will always be the object chiefly included 
(at least implicitly) among those ways of coming to God that are 
accepted by the faith of any man who believes that God is the 
rewarder of those who seek Him. Yet, if the Incarnation and the 
Trinity be eliminated, divine revelation crumbles into nothing, asa 
moment’s thought will show. For practical purposes we shall be 
wise in looking on belief in these two mysteries as required as means 
necessary to the end ; in accordance with the decree of the Holy Office 
(28th Feb., 1703), in which these two mysteries are particularly and 
exclusively numbered among those, belief in which is required as 
means are required to an end,—mecessitate medit. 


(To be concluded) 








THE PRIEST AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
By JosepH Huss.ein, S.J., Px.D. 


What precisely is the priest’s duty towards the social problems 
of his day? This is the question every priest will naturally ask 
himself, It is a subject on which he cannot neglect to examine his 
conscience that he may find whether he has performed his obliga- 
tions after the Heart of Christ. 

In the first place there can, of course, be no doubt or hesitation 
regarding the side he must take when injustice is being done. 
So God called Moses to free his people from the work-prison 
of the Egyptians and from the grinding tasks to which they were 
subjected without mercy and without respite. So He inspired 
the mighty social mission carried on by the Prophets, men like 
Amos, Micheas and Isaias. It is true that the power of God sus- 
tained them in a special way, and the wisdom of God guided them. 
Not everyone has the same mission to perform nor receives the 
same gifts to fulfill it with authority. Yet in the heart of every 
priest there must burn the same fire of zeal for God’s poor and help- 
less ones, especially when there is question of injustice done to 
them. Even under such circumstances zeal alone is not sufficient. 
There is need of prudence and of knowledge. To call down fire 
from heaven is a very simple solution, but it may be very far from 
the patience, wisdom and prudence that Christ sought to teach His 
disciples, and that He Himself practiced in so perfect a manner. 
There are larger ends to be gained than can be achieved through 
mere denunciation. 

In the first place, therefore, it is necessary that the priest’s own 
heart be right; that like Christ he truly bestow his help and affec- 
tion on the poor, the weak, the lowly, the servant and labor element 
within his parish. So alone can he resemble his divine Master. 
This does not imply neglect of the rich and well-to-do. Much less 
does it exculpate boorishness in dealing with people of culture or 
social refinement. Like St. Paul, the priest must be all to all men, 
that he may win them all for Christ. Possessed of the two vir- 
tues—or shall we call them one?—of the Sacred Heart, meekness 
and humility, the true minister of Christ will know how to deport 
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himself under all circumstances, and how to deal with all classes, 
Our Divine Lord selected for His visit the home of Zacheus, 
though the Scripture expressly tells us that he was a rich man, 
But it was because of the need of Zacheus and not because of his 
wealth that Christ came to rest with him. He called down Zacheys 
from the sycamore tree, into whose branches he had climbed to 
catch a good view of our Lord, never thinking himself worthy 
to entertain Him. There was consequently every evidence of 
humility, good will, and sincerity, such as we may often enough 
find among people who are actually possessed of the goods of this 
earth, yet whose hearts are nonetheless eager for higher things, 
Again, it is the characteristic of the social demagogue to defend 
the actions and activities of labor on all occasion. That labor can 
do no wrong is just as false as that capital has always a pure inten- 
tion in seeking its own profits. Labor without religious principles, 
and without the high motives which religion alone can persistently 
hold out to the masses, is not one whit better than capital and is 
ready to gain its own selfish ends by exploiting the public, ruining 
an innocent employer, or oppressing its own fellow-workers. It 
was irreligion that begot the vices of capitalism and it was the same 
irreligion that begot the counter-vices of Marxism and Anarchism. 
Even the momentous question of labor unionism, as a practical 
issue in the priest’s own locality, or possibly confronting him in the 
construction of his own church, may raise problems that are not 
always easy of solution. With Pope Leo XIII we defend the prin- 
ciples of labor unionism under all hazards. We are willing to 
struggle for them as a sacred right of labor, which neither the in- 
dividual. nor the Government may ever impugn. Yet when we are 
faced with the workings of an individual union, a local, or of that 
all-important person whom the unionist calls a business agent and 
the anti-unionist knows as the “walking delegate”, it may be quite 
another matter. But let us remember that we do not yield up our 
Catholic social principles in favor of unionism, but rather safeguard 
them, in withholding support from men and movements that are 
bringing labor unionism into disgrace by their abuse of it. 
That such abuses exist the intelligent unionist must be the first 
to admit and deplore. Only recently, in the official publication of 
the electrical workers, a journal with which I have now been 
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familiar for almost fifteen years, I read an editorial calling attention 
to the harm done the union movement and the antipathy created 
against it by tyrannous and arrogant business agents. Raised to 
the extraordinary power which their office confers on them, such 
men—I do not say they are the rule—imagine themselves to be the 
hub of their own little industrial universe. National and other cen- 
tral offices, the editorial adds, are deluged with complaints against 
men of his stamp. I know a priest, one of the best friends labor 
has, who seemed to have been entirely turned against all existing 
American unionism through the tyranny exercised by it in his own 
regard. It was not personal pique that decided his position, but 
because he looked upon this example of czarism as a typical in- 
stance. The abuses, exactions, and extortion practiced at times 
under cover of labor unionism have not seldom caused its friends 
to doubt, as I have cause to know, how far they could continue to 
give their support. And yet we understand that without unionism 
the condition of labor, on the other hand, would have remained 
hopeless and intolerable. 

I am not mentioning these facts to attack American labor union- 
ism, but to instance the difficulty confronting the priest who wishes 
to act with perfect impartiality. Everyone, of course, understands 
what can be accomplished by an energetic and at the same time con- 
scientious labor union. This is shown by many of the Catholic 
labor unions of Europe and by the gilds of the Middle Ages dur- 
ing their best periods, although these latter were not labor unions 
in our modern sense. The simple fact is that the lack of religion 
on the part of employer and employed has hopelessly confused and 
complicated the present situation. Men cannot eat their cake and 
have it, and so they cannot reject religion and enjoy the blessings 
of a true brotherhood and codperation which it alone can give. 

The question becomes still more involved for the priest when 
he hears representative union leaders defend the principle which is 
the very basis of the worst forms of capitalism, namely that public 
interests must not precede group interests, and in their case that 
union interests must take precedence over public welfare. Catholic 
labor unionists are in danger of even placing union interests before 
Catholic interests, and looking upon the Church as right in so far 
as it conforms with the principles of their labor union, instead of 
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gauging trade-union principles and practices by the teachings of 
their Church. Unionism and rationalistic capitalism, in fine, are 
strictly at one when no limit is put to wages and no limit to profit, 
except “what you can get.” 

I need not refer to the cases of bribery, such as made the building 
trades scandal in New York comparable to the oil scandal at Wasb- 
ington, nor to the dishonesty and corruption injected by capitalism 
into the labor movement through the introduction of paid secret 
agents into the labor unions. These men seek to rise to the highest 
positions of trust, as they are instructed to do by the detective 
agencies that hire them out to employers or employers’ associations 
for such Judas services. 

Of course I am merely pointing out evils and abuses, showing 
that while the affection of the priest will be with labor, he yet must 
exercise discrimination on many scores. On the other side, the 
abuses of capitalism can be piled up mountain high. Worst of all 
there is at times more danger that the priest, unless careful of him- 
self, can be won over to the side of capital than to that of labor. 
An invitation to dinner, an automobile ride, a little pleasure trip 
arranged by his moneyed friends may suffice to change his views. 
He may still remain honest with himself, but he sees things in a 
different light. Perhaps that light may not be entirely false, but 
it throws very dark shadows. 

His wealthy friends, if he have such, may in fact be themselves 
eminently sincere and fully convinced that there is but one side 
to the labor question, and that this is their own side. The enthusi- 
asm and conviction of such men, prepossessed with the fairness 
of their cause, even if it be most reprehensible, may win over the 
priest to be one with them in what he believes to be justice, or the 
real good of labor. When this stage is reached the time for argu- 
ment is likely to be past. He is now set in his opinions. All that 
is needed is a further confirmation of his views supplied him by 
labor union abuses, with which he chances to come into an unpleas- 
ant personal contact. For him the case is settled. 

These are some brief transcripts from life. Let me draw the 
conclusions. 

They show, in the first place, the great need of purity of inten- 
tion on the part of the priest. Down to his innermost consciousness 
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he must sincerely seek nothing but the cause of Christ; he must 
preserve towards a suffering, though also a sinful world, the vast 
compassion of the Heart of Christ; and he must defend justice and 
romote charity as Christ Himself would do in his position. 

This supposes, in the second place, that he takes more than a 
merely personal or local view of the great social question. Even 
though he himself may have been adversely affected and unjustly 
treated, he must not draw conclusions wider than his premises and 
must not for particular instances condemn an entire movement. 
Logic should not be made to succumb to feeling. Let him be as 
impersonal as he can in his final conclusions. 

Lastly, he must acquire an intelligent grasp of the social problem. 
He should seek to do this in his younger days. If these already 
lie behind him, he can still familiarize himself sufficiently with what 
it is necessary for him to know, so far at least that he can act 
without prejudice and keep himself in sympathy with truth and 
justice in the social question, promoting and helping along social 
enterprises of whatever kind they may be, provided they are worthy 
and productive of good. 

The social question, in its manifold ramification, in city and 
country, certainly enters into his life as a priest. Like the Apostles, 
he may find that the work it brings becomes too engrossing for him 
and prevents more directly necessary spiritual obligations of zeal 
and the spreading of the Faith. In that case he has his own equiva- 
lent of those deacons appointed by the Twelve—an intelligent laity 
that has been encouraged by him and instructed in sound Catholic 
principles, as well as filled with fervor for the Church’s great apos- 
tolate. To raise up such a laity is the purpose of lectures, study 
clubs, specialized students at Catholic universities, organization, 
and everything that can make of his parish and of the parishes of 
his city and the parishes of the entire country the center of universal 
enlightenment, social activity and apostolic propagation of the 
Church of God at home and abroad. Here we have the best solu- 
tion of every most important problem. 
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LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BENepicTINE Monks oF BuckFast ApsEy 


The Mass (Continued) 


THE COMMUNION OF THE PRIEST 


I 


The Communion is the consummation of our sacrifice; it is also 
the moment of supreme union with the divine Victim. “The chalice 
of benediction, which we bless, is it not the communion of the 
blood of Christ? And the bread, which we break, is it not the par- 
taking of the body of the Lord?” (I Cor. x. 16). The purpose of 
the Eucharistic sacrifice is to make us to be one with Christ and 
with one another: “we, being many, are one bread, one body, all 
that partake of one bread” (ibid. 17). The word Communion is 
as old as Christianity. St. John Chrysostom, commenting on the 
above text of St. Paul, writes: ‘What is this Bread? The body 
of Christ. What do they become who partake of it? The body 
of Christ; not many bodies, but one body. For just as bread is 
made up of many grains, yet so that these are nowhere seen, and 
though they indeed remain, their diversity does not appear owing 
to their union (oneness), even so are we united both to one another 
and to Christ. For, this one is not nourished by one body, and 
that other one, by another, but all are fed by one and the same; 
hence he says: ‘we all partake of one bread’”’ (Hom. XXIV, in ep. 
I ad Cor. x). 

As we have seen in a previous paper, the breaking of the conse- 
crated bread took place immediately before the Communion. To 
break bread is a consecrated phrase, and the eating of it is a nor- 
mal and necessary sequel: “After the president has given thanks 
(made the Eucharist) and all the people have cried out (Amen), 
those who are called by the deacons give to each one present to 
share the Eucharistic bread and wine and water, and carry them 
to those not present. . . . We do not receive these things as 
common bread, or common drink, but as Jesus Christ our Saviour, 
having been made flesh by a word of God, had flesh and blood for 
our salvation, so we have learned that the food, made a Eucharist 
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by a word of prayer that comes from Him, from which our blood 
and flesh are nourished, by change are the flesh and blood of the 
incarnate Jesus” (Justin Martyr, cf. Fortescue, The Mass, p. 18, 19). 

This text, to which many others could be added, makes it clear 
that in the early days of the Church assistance at Mass always 
implied the reception of the Holy Eucharist. All partook of what 
was offered in the name of all. There was a very strict order of 
precedence in the reception of the consecrated Elements. The cele- 
brant, that is, the Bishop, communicated first; then the priests who 
concelebrated with him, the deacons and the rest of the clergy, and 
finally the entire people, including even little children. 

In the Roman Church, one of the chief preoccupations of the 
authors of the Liturgy seems to have been to lay stress upon the 
Eucharist as a symbol and cause of the oneness of Christ and the 
faithful. This was done in a very striking manner by means of the 
so-called fermentum. The Pope, or officiating bishop, broke off a 
piece of the consecrated bread and communicated himself—another 
fragment of the same Host was dropped into the chalice—the 
clergy partook of the remainder of the consecrated Host and of 
the chalice from which the celebrant had drunk. For the com- 
munion of the people, the Pope and other priests, or bishops, dis- 
tributed the Eucharistic bread, placing a fragment into the open 
right hand of each communicant—the men’s hand being bare, that 
of the women covered with a veil. The chalice, or chalices, used 
for the communion of the laity differed from that of the Pope and 
clergy, but to emphasize once more the unity of the sacrifice and of 
the Church, a few drops from the chalice of the celebrant were 
poured into that from which the deacons made the people drink of 
the Precious Blood. That the distribution of the Precious Blood 
was one of the offices of the deacons—their chief duty and privi- 
lege in fact—we learn from the Acts of St. Lawrence: Experire 
urum idoneum ministrum elegeris, cut commisisti Dominici sangui- 
mis dispensationem (cf. Brev. Rom., 10 Aug.). 

According to the Constitutiones Apostolice, when giving Holy 
Communion under the form of bread, the celebrant said to each 
communicant: “The Body of Christ”, and the deacon, whilst giv- 
ing him to drink from the chalice: “The Blood of Christ, the cup 
of life”, to which the answer was each time: “Amen”. “All over 
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the world”, says St. Augustine, “we say Amen, when we receive 
the price of our redemption” (Enarr. in ps. cxxv. 9). And again: 
Habet magnam vocem Christi sanguis in terra, quum eo accepto ab 
omnibus gentibus respondetur Amen (Contra Faust., XII, 10), 
The Amen of the communicant was his outward profession of faith 
that what was given him was the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ. 
Gradually this formula was expanded, and already in the time of 
St. Gregory the Great it has become: Corpus Domini Nostri Jesy 
Christi conservet animam tuam. This is almost our own: Corpus 
Domini Nostri Jesu Christi custodiat animam tuam in vitam 
eternam. However Amen is said by the one who gives, not by 
him who receives Holy Communion, except at the Mass of Ordina- 
tion of priests in which the ordinandi say the Amen. 


II 


When the priest has concluded the threefold Domine non sum 
dignus, he takes the two fragments of the Host into his right hand 
and whilst tracing a cross with them over himself, he says: Corpus 


Domini Nostri Jesu Christi custodiat animam meam in vitam 
@ternam. Amen. According to an answer of the S. Congreg. of 
Rites, he bows his head as usual at the words Jesu Christi. After 
consuming the Sacred Host, he folds his hands before his face and 
remains for a while in contemplation of the great mystery—qutescit 
in meditatione sanctissimt Sacramenti (Rit. cel, X). It is not 
opportune then to pray vocally—nor should the silent meditation 
be unduly prolonged—aliquantulum must be taken in relation to the 
entire duration of the Eucharistic sacrifice. The time it takes to 
say the Lord’s Prayer would seem a reasonable pause. 

Then the priest uncovers the chalice and genuflects, saying in 
the meantime: Quid retribuam Domino pro omnibus que retribuit 
mihi? According to the Ritus celebrandi, X, it is only after he has 
gathered the fragments and wiped the paten that the priest says: 
Calicem salutaris accipiam, et nomen Domini invocabo, taking at 
the same time, the cup into his right hand. The rubric in the Canon 
seems to be at variance with this prescription, when it says: extergit 
Patenam super Calicem, interim dicens: Quid retribuam 
right through, when he blesses himself with the chalice. Both 
ways would appear legitimate—in fact, the general practice of 
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riests seems to be to recite the entire prayer whilst gathering the 
fragments that may be on the corporal, and wiping the Paten. The 
rubric, speaking of the particles, says: si que sint: there may be 
none at all, if the Host has been carefully divided over the chalice. 
In any case, there is no cause for scraping almost the whole cor- 
poral, as some priests do, but only that part where the Host lay, 
and the places nearest to it. The words at the reception of the 
Precious Blood are identical with those said at the Communion of 
the Host, except for the change of Sanguis, instead of Corpus. The 
Precious Blood should be taken reverenter, according to the rubric, 
that is, with a sense of awe, and at the same time with outward 
dignity. The cup should not be removed from the lips, nor raised 
too high and the Precious Blood should be taken in one or two, at 
the utmost in three draughts. 





Immediately on removing the chalice from his lips, the priest 
holds it out to the server, who pours into it at first only wine, for 
the purification of both chalice and the lips of the priest. There is 
nothing in the rubrics to justify the pause which some think them- 


selves at liberty to make before they take the puriScation. Whilst 
purifying the Chalice the priest says: Quod ore sumpsimus, 
Domine, pura mente capiamus; et de munere temporali fiat nobis 
remedium sempiternum. ‘The text of this prayer is already found 
in the Gelasian and in the Gregorian Sacramentary, but as a Post- 
communion. We eat with our mouth, but it is in a clean heart 
that we receive and retain the fruit of the altar of God. In those 
far off days the faithful offered the material elements—munus tem- 
porale—which, when changed into the Flesh and Blood of the Son 
of God, became a means of eternal Life. We may also interpret 
the prayer as signifying that the offering of the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice, which we make in the days of this temporal life, will become 
for us an enduring remedy against the evils which now beset us. 
Holy Church prays thus in the Postcommunion of Maunday 
Thursday: guesumus Domine Deus noster, ut, quod tempore nos- 
tre mortalitatis exsequimur, tmmortalitatis tue munere conse- 
quamur. 

After the first purification, the priest places his thumbs and two 
first fingers over the mouth of the chalice and the server pours wine 
and water over them. In the meantime the celebrant prays: Corpus 
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tuum, Domine, quod sumpsi, et Sanguis quem potavi, adherea 
visceribus meis, et presta ut in me non remaneat scelerum macula, 
quem pura et sancta refecerunt Sacramenta, Then he drinks the 
wine and water of the ablutions, 

The last prayer is in the singular and would appear to be a more 
recent addition. However the ideas which it expresses are already 
found in a Postcommunion of the Sacramentary of St. Leo: Sa¢- 
rosancti corporis et sanguinis Domini nostri Jesu Christi refectione 
vegetati, supplices Te rogamus, Deus, ut hoc remedio singulari, et 
ab omnium peccatorum nos contagione purtfices, et a periculorum 
munias incursione cunctorum. 

We pray that the Body and Blood of our Lord may cleave to our 
hearts—visceribus. In Biblical language the bowels are described 
as the seat, or organ, of the feelings and emotions, even of the will 
itself: Per viscera misericordiae Det nostri, sings Zachary 
(Luke i.). And St. Paul tells the Philippians that “God is my 
witness, how I long after you all in the bowels of Jesus Christ” 
(Philip. i. 8). To the Corinthians he complains that whereas “you 
are not straitened in us, in your own bowels you are straitened” 
(II Cor. vi. 12). The presence of the infinite Majesty of the Holy 
One of God within our heart should blot out the stains of our sins 
and dispel our spiritual darkness, for “what fellowship hath light 
with darkness . . . and what agreement hath the temple of 
God with idols? for you are the temple of the living God, as God 
saith: I will dwell in them, and walk among them” (II Cor. vi. 
14, 16). 

Quem pura et sancta refecerunt Sacramenta: the plural, Sacro- 
menta is used with reference, solely, to the sensible elements of the 
Eucharist. Though received under two material elements, it is but 
one Sacrament, giving to us the Flesh and Blood of the Son of the 
God of glory. The brief moment of the priest’s Communion is 
among the most precious of his day. If the eyes of the Lord are 
upon the just and His ears unto their prayers (Ps. xxxiii. 16), 
how much more eagerly will He not listen to the prayers and sup- 
plications of these with whom He deigns to share His own ineffable 


priesthood, especially in the very moment when He dwells within 
their breast? 
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THE ANTIPHON OF THE COMMUNION 


After taking the ablutions and when he has covered the chalice, 
the priest turns to the Missal and reads the Communion. This 
antiphon is an abbreviated survival of the chants that formerly 
accompanied the distribution of Holy Communion, in fact, it is 
just the antiphon of the psalm, or psalms, that were then sung. 
We still see traces of this custom in the Communion of the Mass 
for the Dead, which remains responsorial to this day. St. Augus- 
tine tells us that he introduced in the African Church the practice 
of singing psalms both at the Offertory and at the Communion. 
The Constituttones A postolice prescribe the singing of psalm xxxiil 
at the Communion. From the fourth century onwards, this psalm 
furnished the Communion chants on all days of the year: “Every 
day, when we have been filled with the Bread of heaven, we say: 
Gustate et videte quam suavis est Dominus” (St. Jerome, Comment. 
in Is., II. 2). Cassiodorus, in his commentary on psalm xxxiii, 
leads us to think that such was the ordinary practice of the sixth 
century. On verse 6, Accedite ad eum et illuminamini, he says: 
Prius laudes premisit, choros ordinavit; nunc in secunda parte, et 
ad ipsam communicationem populus hortatur accedere, ut Ecclesie 
future ritum monitor spiritualis infunderet. St. Augustine looks 
upon psalm xxxili as an Eucharistic one: his commentaries on it 
make that point very clear; thus on verse 9g he says: Aperte modo 
de ipso Sacramento vult dicere . . . Gustate et videte quoniam 
suavis est Dominus. Nonne aperit se psalmus? (Enarr. 2 in ps. 
Xxxili). 

Later on various other chants were introduced, one of the most 
popular being the well-known hymn of the Antiphonary of Bangor, 
which begins thus: 

Sancti, venite, Christi corpus sumite, 
Sanctum libentes quo redempti sanguinem. 


Salvati Christi corpore et sanguine, 
A quo refecti laudes dicamus Deo. . . . 


(cf. an article by Dom Leclercq in Dictionnaire d’archéol. chrét. et 
de liturgie, III, col. 2437). 

The antiphon of the Communion is generally taken from the 
psalms or some other book of Holy Scripture—some few have been 
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composed or adapted by Holy Church, such as that of the feast of 
St. Ignatius of Antioch, which is the exclamation of the holy Martyr 
when he heard the roaring of the wild beasts: Frumentum Christ 
sum, dentibus bestiarum molar, ut panis mundus inveniar (Missale 
Rom., 1 Feb.). 

The Communion is always in keeping with the character of the 
particular Mass, or the spirit of the feast and the liturgical season, 
Very often it is taken from the same psalm from which the Introit, 
or the Gradual and Offertory have been drawn. Thus the Mass 
generally ends on the same note as that on which it began. 

The Antiphon of the Communion on Easter day sums up the 
whole mystery and the peculiar spirit of the greatest of Christian 
festivals. It proclaims the triumphant victory of Christ, and incul- 
cates once more the lesson which the Apostle teaches in the Epistle 
of the day: Pascha nostrum immolatus est Christus, alleluia: itaque 
epulemur in azymis sinceritatis et verttatis, alleluta, alleluia, alleluia, 


(To be continued) 





PREPARATION FOR PREACHING 
Keeping a Record of Sermons 


By J. P. Repmonp 


As we all know well, preparation is more than half the difficulty 
of preaching. There are, indeed, rare geniuses who can mount the 
pulpit at almost a moment's notice, and pour forth a well-arranged 
and eloquent, though apparently unpremeditated, discourse. There 
are others who, though not geniuses, will with equal alacrity face a 
congregation and ramble along glibly for half an hour or more. 
On the first occasion of hearing these latter gentlemen we shall, no 
doubt, be duly impressed, but after hearing them several times our 
admiration will speedily wane. We shall find that on each occasion 
the same well-trodden ground is covered, and the same well-worn 
expressions repeated. 

On the other hand, the finely wrought sermon, well charged with 
strong matter, clearly arranged and elegantly expressed is nearly 
always the one which has cost the most labor in preparing. 

Many of the masters of fine classical prose have admitted, with 
Cardinal Newman, that every line has cost them a drop of sweat. 
Yet what reader would suspect it as he is borne along by the 
smooth-flowing periods? Much the same may be said of good 
preaching. Pulpit geniuses are rare exceptions, and for the aver- 
age priest the secret of good preaching must always be careful 
preparation. We have in mind an elderly priest of vast experience, 
who is respected and loved by all who know him. He is learned, 
highly gifted, and a rich inheritor of the eloquence which is said 
to be the birthright of the race from which he has sprung. He 
might have been one of the most brilliant preachers of the age; 
and yet he is a failure. After he had been preaching on a special 
occasion, one of his many priest admirers let fall a remark which 
exactly describes his case: “What a pity,” he said, “that Father X. 
did not train himself to prepare. He might have done wonders.” 
As it is, instead of fixing on one or two good points and developing 
them to a conclusion in such a way as to impress them upon his 
hearers, Father X. has a tendency to meander along from one idea 
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cr, 
to another in quick succession, so that one discourse becomes 
collection of sermonettes. His language and eloquence are sublime, 
but the very abundance of his matter, overcrowded and ill-discip. 
lined, leaves the minds of his hearers in a state of confusion. Hig 
friend’s remark contains a leaven of counsel for many of us: we 
must train ourselves in methods of preparation. 

In student days we were wisely admonished to write out our ser. 
mons word for word, at least during the early years of our priest. 
hood. The advice is sound, but it is not of universal application, 
Writing makes for exact thought and clearness of expression. We 
know of priests who after twenty years of experience still find 
themselves dependent upon the verbatim manuscript, who more 
over, begin conscientiously on Monday or Tuesday to write out 
the sermon for the following Sunday. But there are others of 
quick working brains whose thoughts and language keep apace, 
We know of some who can compose mentally a complete sermon 
and recall the whole, both ideas and words, in the pulpit without 
the aid of a single note. The truth is that every man must find out 
for himself what is the method of preparation best suited to his 
abilities. Nevertheless, certain difficulties which beset the path of 
every preacher can only be met by remedies which make a certain 
amount of writing indispensable. Two of the most common diff- 
culties in preparation are choice of subject and avoidance of repeti- 
tion or overlapping. 


We clergy of the Catholic Church have reason to be eternally 
grateful that we can never complain of scarcity of subjects for ser- 
mons. The heretical preacher is to be pitied: he is thrown back 
upon himself. His actual stock of definite doctrine is so very 
meagre that he has to be forever on the lookout for new turns in 
social, political or ethical thought, which he can appropriate as pegs 
for the hanging of his few poor shreds of religion. The Catholic 
priest, on the other hand, suffers from an embarras de richesses; he 
has such a wealth of doctrine to choose from, that at times he finds 
it difficult to know what to choose. How often it happens that the 
busy priest finds himself perilously near Sunday and still undecided 
about his sermon! He stirs his brains and reviews the results. 
A host of possible subjects passes in procession,—sacraments, cof 
mandments, beatitudes and the rest. Their plenitude is bewilder 
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ing. And when at length he fixes upon one and begins to marshal it 
into shape, there arises a haunting suspicion that already too fre- 
quently and too recently he has dealt with the same subject. One 
help towards overcoming these difficulties is the use of a syllabus 
of Christian Doctrine. Both custom and the Codex of Canon Law 
prescribe that on Sundays and holidays the sermon at the chief Mass 
should be a homily on the Gospel. Some may complain of the 
dificulty of adjusting the Gospel of the day to a scheme of doc- 
trine. The tendency is to take the line of least resistance by adopt- 
ing the obvious, and sometimes overworked, adaptation. How fre- 
quently are the Gospel incidents of the cleansing of the leper, the 
healing of the man sick of the palsy, and the cleansing of the ten 
lepers, utilized for sermons on the Sacrament of Confession! The 
result is three sermons in one year on the same subject to the 
exclusion of other subjects of equal importance. That the Sunday 
Gospels can with skillful treatment be made to fit in with a com- 
plete scheme of doctrine has been admirably exemplified in A 
Parochial Course of Doctrinal Instructions.* 

Another practical remedy for avoiding frequent repetition is the 
practice of keeping a synopsis. If the busy priest will only train 
himself to make a synopsis of every sermon, either before or after 
preaching, he will be setting up a valuable machine for the saving 
of time and labor. Of course, to be of lasting utility every synopsis 
must be preserved, and hence the practice must be accompanied by 
some system of filing. Synopses written on scraps of paper can 
easily be mislaid and lost. The purpose may be served by keeping 
them orderly arranged in a drawer of one’s desk. But by far the 
best system, one which also adds several other advantages, is the 
keeping of a Sermon Record Book. The book should be a sub- 
stantial one. The pages on the left should be reserved for a pur- 
pose which we shall presently explain. The pages on the right 
should be devoted to the synopses. Not more than one page should 
be given to a single sermon; an overdone synopsis frustrates its 
ownend. At the top of the page the priest should inscribe in large 
writing, the text, subject and date of the sermon; if he is accus- 
tomed to preach in parishes other than his own, he should add the 
name of the church. Then, in smaller writing, should follow the 





1Joseph F, Wagner, Inc., New York. B. Herder Co., London. 
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points and conclusions in the usual way. The pages on the lef 
will be found useful for filling in texts from Holy Scripture, com. 
ments and criticisms, and also anecdotes and illustrations bearing 
on the subject, which may occur to one from time to time, 





There is another commendable purpose to which these pages may 
be put. It is not an uncommon experience with many of us that 
in the course of our reading or reflections, we find our minds ryp- 
ning on lines of thought which would make excellent sermon mat- 
ter. Such inspirations may come to us even when we are merely 
whiling away an odd quarter of an hour with a newspaper or work 
of fiction. Howsoever they may arise, they are of great practical 
value, and should not be allowed to pass unrecorded. Many dis- 
tinguished novelists owe much of their power of conviction to their 
habit of jotting down at the earliest opportunity, scraps of con- 
versation, personal characteristics, trivial incidents, and so on, 
which cross the paths of their daily experience, and strike them as 
containing possibilities for future use. We have heard that this 
habit was cultivated by the late Canon P. Sheehan. If writers of 
fiction whose chief aim not unfrequently is gain and renown will 
go to such lengths, how much more should preachers whose sacred 
ambition is to sow the seed of the Gospel in the souls of men! We 
should do well, then, to adopt the device of the novelist. The 
inspiration of the moment can easily escape, but cannot so easily 
be recaptured. They should be caught at once and fastened down 
in writing on the left-hand pages of our record book. It does not 
matter if these casually obtained ideas cannot be grafted on to an 
already recorded synopsis. They can be set down opposite a blank 
page to await their turn for service. To complete the utility of the 
pages on the left, a space should be reserved for a bibliography, 
that is, for a list of references to any book bearing on the subject 
which may have been consulted in the course of preparation. 


It might be objected that to carry out the foregoing suggestions 
would involve more labor than can be expected of the average 
priest in a parish. Surely, someone may protest, even the busiest 
of us can get on well enough with his sermons without going to 
such elaborate lengths. The answer is that in addition to circum- 
venting the difficulties already touched upon, viz., choice of subject 
and avoidance of repetition and overlapping, the method would 
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pring a number of advantages which eventually would result in a 
vast saving of time and labor. But it would be necessary to per- 
sist for at least a year to reap the full benefits. At the end of that 
time the priest would have laid up a store of sermon matter almost 
enough to carry him on for the rest of his life. He would have at 
hand a sermon appropriate to every Sunday in the year. He would 
only have to consult his book to find his subject for the following 
Sunday, and thus would be spared the anxiety of wondering what 
he was going to preach about next. A glance at the synopsis on 
Monday or Tuesday would revive the points, and set them simmer- 
ing in his mind throughout the week. His notes on the left-hand 
page, together with his more recent reflections, would enable him 
to serve up the old ideas with all the appearance of freshness. 
Finally, if called upon at any time, to preach at short notice he 
would be able to do so without having to submit to the strenuous 
exertion of constructing an entirely new sermon. 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


To the Editor of THE HomILetic AND PastTorat Review: 


C. F. K.’s criticism of the article on Mixed Marriages, in the May 
issue of your Review (page 854), has caused some surprise over a 
in England, and we all think it most undeserved. He says “there js 
absolutely no foundation for the statement that the Catholic code of 
morals regulating courtship is very different from that obtaining 
among those not of our Faith,” or for saying that “for those not of 
our Faith, acts are considered lawful and expressions of love, which 
for the Catholic are mortally sinful and forbidden.” 


The non-Catholics in America may, for all we know, be very differ. 
ent to those in Great Britain, but there is not the slightest doubt but 
that in England, Scotland and Wales, non-Catholics do not by any 
means accept the very strict teaching of the Church, as regards the 
seriousness of thoughts and actions contra sextum. The Church teaches 
“juvenis, qui puellam super genua sua trahit ibique sedentem tenet, vel 
eam in se comprimit, ordinarie saltem mortaliter peccat; prout etiam 
mulier hec ultro patiens.” “Oscula, st habeantur cum mora vel ardore, 
ordinarie sunt mortalia.’—“Mortalia etiam ordinarie haberi debent 
oscula minus usitatis corporis partibus, v. g. pectori, impressa.” Such 
acts are regarded by most non-Catholics as perfectly legitimate tokens 
of affection between those who are engaged. There are over 30 
different sects of Protestants and some are more particular than 
others, but speaking generally they think nothing of many acts—such 
as the above—which the Church has condemned. Protestants have a 
different standard. We do not accuse them of sin, because they do 
not consider such things to be sins, any more than we should accuse 
them of sin, because they do not go to Mass on Sunday. 


Again C. F. K. writes (p. 855) “To say that only Catholics con- 
demn birth control, and that all non-Catholics approve of and practice 
it, is also a wrong statement.” No one, so far as I am aware, says that 
all non-Catholics, without exception, practice this detestable violation 
of God’s holy will; but there is no doubt that many do, and that is 
reason enough to forbid Catholics exposing themselves to the danger 
that it introduces into married life. As an instance of the prevalence 
of this doctrine, it is enough to refer to a book, just published by “A 
Priest of the Church of England,” entitled The Morality of Birth 
Control. In that new book, the author decides (in opposition, of 
course, to the Catholic Church) that “birth control, by the use of 
harmless means, is sinless.” And that seems to be the common 
opinion outside the true Church. There is no question of the book 
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being condemned by the Church of England. Were it written by a 
Catholic priest, it would have been put on the Index long ago. 
Tue BisHoP OF SEBASTOPOLIS, 
Gt. Harwood, 
Lancashire, England. 





May 17, 1924. 








MARRIAGE LAWS OF THE CHURCH 
By StanisLaus Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Rules for the Licit Assistance at Marriage 


The pastor and the local Ordinary assist licitly at marriage: 

1. After they have legitimately ascertained the free state of the 
contracting parties, according to the regulations of law. 

2. After they have ascertained that at least one of the parties 
has a domicile or quasi-domicile or one month’s residence or s0- 
journ in the place of marriage. In case of vagi it suffices if they 
are actually staying in the place. 

3. If neither party is subject to the pastor or the local Ordinary 
under the provisions of the preceding paragraph, the permission 
to assist at the marriage must be obtained from the pastor or the 
local Ordinary of the parish or the diocese where either party has 
a domicile, quasi-domicile, or one month’s sojourn, unless there is 
question of vagi who are actually travelling and who have no place 
of sojourn anywhere, or unless there exists a grave necessity for 
the immediate celebration of the marriage which excuses from ask- 
ing for the permission. 


In every case it shall be the rule that marriage is to be contracted 
before the pastor of the bride, unless a just reason excuses from 
this rule. Marriages of parties belonging to different Catholic 
Rites (Latin and Oriental) shall be contracted in the presence of 
the pastor of the groom and according to the ceremonies of his 
Rite, unless a particular law rules otherwise. 


The pastor who assists at marriages without the permission re 
quired by the present Canon does not become the rightful owner of 
the stole fee, but must forward it to the proper pastor of the con- 
tracting parties (Canon 1097). 


It is important to ascertain who the proper Ordinary of the 
parties is not only for the purpose of licit assistance at the marriage 
but also to insure its validity when there is question of dispensation 
from diriment impediments of marriage. For unless the parties 
are subject to the bishop in the matter of marriage, his dispense 
tion would be null and void. We will not at present enter on this 
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phase of the law, because that question has been treated at length 
when we commented on the Canons dealing with dispensations 
fom impediments of marriage (cf. Canons 1043-1057). 

The bishop and the pastor are forbidden both by the Divine and 
the ecclesiastical law to lend their aid to sacrilegious marriages, and 
they must, therefore, employ serious diligence to discover any im- 
pediments which would render the marriage invalid. The Code 
speaks of the duty of both bishop and pastor, because both are by 
law entitled to witness marriages, the one in the entire diocese, the 
other within the territorial boundaries of his parish. As a rule the 
pastor attends to this matter; the bishop rarely witnesses marriages. 
The preceding Canon 1096 ruled that when the bishop or the pas- 
tor delegates a priest to witness a marriage, they must make the 
investigation concerning the free state of the parties before they 
give this delegation. 

The Church is particularly anxious to avoid attempted marriages 
of persons who actually are married but have been separated or 
divorced. On this point there are several instructions of the Holy 
See insisting that the pastors must be cautious if there is question 
ofa second marriage, or if the parties claim that they have not been 
married before but there is reason to suspect that they are not 
truthful. Even with proper diligence to find out the truth the pas- 
tor can be deceived by the parties, but having done his duty, the 
responsibility for the sacrilege does not rest on him. We have 
given the details of the latest instruction of the S. Congregation of 
the Sacraments, July 4, 1921, on the matter of ascertaining the 
free state of the parties in the previous issue of THe HomILetic 
AND PastorAL REvIEw, in the article on delegation of a priest to 
assist at marriage. 





The second point to be considered in the licit assistance at mar- 
tiage is the rule of law that a pastor shall not marry a couple if 
neither party is his subject. The Code, in this Canon, determines 
how a person becomes a subject of the pastor in reference to mar- 
tiage, viz., by domicile, quasi-domicile or one month’s sojourn in a 
parish. Persons who have neither a domicile nor quasi-domicile 
nor one month’s sojourn (immediately before marriage) in any 
place are called vagi, and they become subject to the pastor of the 
parish where they actually stay. The rules as to what constitutes 
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domicile and quasi-domicile are given in Canon 92. We will no 
discuss these rules here, but one case may be mentioned which, per- 
haps, is not quite clear from Canon 92. A domicile according to 
that Canon is acquired by taking up residence in a place with the 
intention of staying there permanently, or by having actually stayed 
in a place for ten years; a quasi-domicile is acquired by taking up 
residence in a:place with the intention to stay there for the greater 
part of the year, or by actually having stayed for the greater part 
of a year in that place. If the intention to stay in a place perma 
nently or for the greater part of the year is dependent on‘a future 
contingent condition, for instance, if I get a certain employment or 
position, if I get married, etc., such an intention is not sufficient 
to establish a domicile or quasi-domicile from the very moment 
that one takes up residence in a certain place. It is not an intention 
pure and simple to stay in a certain place, but a conditional inten- 
tion in which the will to stay in that place becomes absolute only 
after the condition has been verified. The Roman Rota in a mar- 
riage case in which the question of domicile was of importance to 
the decision in the case declared that the taking up of residence with 
the intention to stay there if marriage follows is not a sufficient 
intention to establish a domicile on the strength of it (May 5, 1914; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. VI, p. 387). 


Persons who have no domicile, quasi-domicile or at least one 
month’s sojourn in any place are subject to the bishop and pastor 
of the diocese and parish where they actually stay. Canon 1032 
rules that the pastor shall not assist at the marriage of such persons 
without having previously referred the case to the bishop ora 
priest delegated by the bishop for that purpose and obtained per- 
mission to assist at the marriage. The Council of Trent has the 
following on the marriage of persons who have no fixed residence 
anywhere but keep on travelling about: “There are many persons 
who are vagrants, having no settled homes; and being of a 
profligate character, they, after abandoning their first wife, marty 
another, and very often several in different places, during the life 
time of the first. The Holy Synod being desirous to obviate this 
disorder gives this fatherly admonition to all whom it may concem 
not easily to admit this class of vagrants to marriage; and it also 
exhorts the civil magistrates to punish such persons severely. But 
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it commands parish priests not to be present at the marriages of 
such persons, unless they have first made a careful inquiry, and, 
taving reported the circumstance to the Ordinary, have ob- 
nined permission from him to do so” (Session XXIV, chap. VII, 
Decree on the Reform of Marriage). 

Ina case of necessity, Canon 1032 states, a pastor may marry 
persons who have no proper pastor, not even by reason of one 
month’s sojourn in a parish, but are persons who travel continu- 
ily. The Holy See, in the decree of July 4, 1921, referred to 
above, forbids the pastors to marry such persons hurriedly without 
getting the baptismal record and making other investigation con- 
eming the free state of the parties, and it does not admit as an 
excuse from the observance of the precautions required by law that 
there is danger of sinful relations or actual concubinage. Even if 
the persons are not strictly speaking vagi, if some doubt remains 
whether they are free to marry, Canon 1031, sec. 1, demands that 
the matter be referred to the bishop. 





In case neither party is, according to Canon 1097, subject to the 
pastor or the Ordinary, they need the permission of the proper 
pastor or Ordinary of one or the other of the contracting parties 
toassist licitly at the marriage. As far as the validity of the mar- 
tage is concerned, the bishop and the pastor can, within their 
respective territories, witness the marriages of all Catholics no mat- 
ter where they have their residence. There may be question as to 
the marriage of two Catholics of some Oriental Rite, whether their 
marriage before a pastor of the Latin Rite is valid? Here in the 
United States such marriages would be valid as a general rule. 
In some places of the Oriental Church the form of marriage as 
prescribed by the Council of Trent had been received into their own 
hw and these Orientals could be married only by their own proper 
pastor. Most of the Orientals, however, were not under the law 
ofthe Council of Trent. It seems that the Syrians and the Ruthe- 
tans in Galicia were under that law. When the Ne Temere was 
promulgated, the Holy See extended that decree to the Ruthenians 
in Galicia, and it was likewise made obligatory on the Ruthenians 
Canada and in the United States. Those Orientals, therefore, 
who are bound either by the Tametsi of the Council of Trent or the 
NeTemere must contract marriage before the pastor who is their 
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proper pastor either by domicile, quasi-domicile or one month’s 
residence. Other Orientals can validly contract a clandestine mar- 
riage, though it is illicit on account of the ancient prohibition of 
such marriages by the Oriental Churches. The decree for the 
Ruthenians in the United States was issued on August 17, 1914, 
and was to remain in force for ten years (see Acta Ap. Sedis, vol, 
VI, pp. 458-463). 

The rule which forbids the marriage of vagi without previous 
permission of the Ordinary applies also when one party only is a 
vagus, because the law is the same whether one or both parties are 
vagi, and the law states generally that vagi are not to be married 
without permission of the bishop. If parties have a domicile or 
quasi-domicile or one month’s residence in some parish and come 
to a strange pastor to be married, the pastor is forbidden to marry 
them without the permission of their Ordinary or pastor, and only 
a case of grave necessity excuses the strange pastor from getting 
the permission. The necessity must be a serious and urgent one, 
otherwise one could not speak of a grave necessity nor consider it 
an excuse from getting the required permission. 


The Code retains the law of the Ne Temere decree that marriage 
is to be contracted, as a rule, before the pastor of parish where the 
bride has a domicile, quasi-domicile or one month’s residence, any 
of the three being equally entitled to witness the marriage. How- 
ever, the Code demands only a reasonable motive to entitle the 
pastor of the groom to perform the marriage ceremony in his parish, 
for he, as well as the pastor of the bride, is a proper pastor of the 
parties by the law of the Code. Good order requires some rule of 
action in this matter, and the Code gives the parish priest of the 
bride the preference. If there is a good reason why the marriage 
should be contracted in the parish of the groom, the pastor of the 
groom has the right to officiate at that marriage, and he does not 
need the permission from the pastor of the bride. The Ne Temere 
decree had the same regulation as the Code in this matter, and the 
commentators of the Ne Temere held that no grave obligation was 
imposed by the law requiring the marriage to take place in the 
parish of the bride. Convenience and utility were considered by 
Gennari sufficient reasons to have the marriage in the parish of 
the groom, and the commentators of the Code hold quite generally 
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that a slight reason suffices to have the marriage in the groom’s 


parish. That there is at least an obligation sub levi seems to be 
certain from the very fact that the Code wants the regulation to be 
the general rule and requires a good reason to excuse from the 
observance of that rule. If there were no obligation at all, no 
reason should be required to act otherwise. 

If the parties belong to different Rites, viz., one to the Latin 
Rite and the other to an Oriental Rite, the general rule is that the 
marriage is to be contracted before the pastor of the groom. If 
the particular law approved by the Holy See for some of the Ori- 
ental Rites in marriages between persons of the Latin and an Ori- 
ental Rite rules otherwise, the particular law is to be followed. 
Thus in a convention between the bishops of the Latin Rite of the 
ecclesiastical province of Leopoli or Lwow, in Galicia, and the 
bishops of the Ruthenian Rite in the same province, approved by 
the S. Congregation of the Propaganda, Oct. 6, 1863, the marriage 
was always to take place in the parish of the bride, whether she 
belonged to the Latin or to the Ruthenian Rite. 


If both parties have a domicile, quasi-domicile or one month’s 
residence in another parish and they ask to be married in a strange 
parish, the pastor of that parish is strictly forbidden by the Code 
to marry them without the permission of one of the proper pastors 
of the parties, except in a case of necessity. It need not be explained 
here that even in a case of necessity the strange pastor is obliged to 
ascertain the free state of the parties, since we have said above that 
the Holy See has declared that even the danger of concubinage, or a 
desire to end a sinful cohabitation cannot excuse the pastor from the 
duty of ascertaining that the parties are free to contract a valid 
marriage according to the laws of the Church. If a pastor without 
necessity marries parties who by right belong to another pastor, 
the Code rules that the marriage fee or offering does not become 
his own property, and that he is bound to remit the same to the 
proper pastor of the contracting parties. The law is plain as far 
as the question of justice is concerned; the pastor who married the 
parties against the law of Canon 1097 is in justice bound to give 
the fee to the proper pastor of the parties. 

A difficulty arises in determining the pastor to whom the fee is 
to be remitted if the parties have several pastors who are by the 
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law of the Code proper pastors, and who, therefore, have the right 
to marry the parties. If the bride lives in one parish and the groom 
in another, both pastors are equally proper pastors. Since, how. 
ever, the Code demands that as a rule the marriage is to take place 
in the parish of the bride, some commentators hold that the pastor 
of the bride should get the entire fee. That is not so certain from 
the Code, for the Code merely states that the fee is to go to the 
proper pastor of the contracting parties and in this case both are 
proper pastors. 

The uncertainty as to what pastor is to get the fee increases when 
one takes the case in which the bride has perhaps three pastors who 
in the matter of marriage are all proper pastors, viz., the pastor of 
domicile, of quasi-domicile and the pastor of one month’s residence, 
Add to this the proper pastors of the groom, who also may have 
three of them, and it will appear that it is difficult to determine who 
should get the fee, unless one comes to the conclusion that the fee 
should be divided between all the proper pastors of the parties, 
Still the Code does not speak of a division of the fee among the 
proper pastors, but simply says that it is to be turned over to the 
proper pastor of the parties. There is evidently room for a more 
precise ruling in the matter. Some commentators think that the 
bishop has the right to lay down a more precise rule to determine to 
whom the fee should go when a pastor marries parties neither of 
whom belong to him under the law of the Code. It is doubtful 
whether the bishop has any power to supply what is missing in the 
Code, or to interpret a rule of the Common law in his official capac- 
ity as bishop. Moreover, the bishop may perhaps from the neces- 
sity of the case decide who is to get the fee which the pastor cannot 
keep, when all the pastors concerned belong to his diocese, but, if 
some of the pastors of the parties belong to other dioceses, what 
right has the bishop of one diocese to determine the rights of the 
pastors of other dioceses ? 

A further question of domicile and the right of pastors to witness 
marriages of their subjects arises when the parties have no parochial 
domicile or quasi-domicile but only a diocesan domicile or quasi- 
domicile. A diocesan domicile is acquired by taking up one’s resi- 
dence in a diocese with the intention to stay there permanently, or by 
actually having lived there for ten years. A diocesan quasi-domicile 
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js acquired by taking up residence in a diocese with the intention of 
remaining there for the greater part of the year, or by actually 
having lived there for the greater part of the year (cf. Canon 92). 
In our large cities it frequently happens with people who do not own 
a home of their own that they have no parochial domicile, nor even 
a quasi-domicile. They live for rent in one parish of the city for a 
year or for a few months and they move frequently from place to 
place in the same city. Still, they usually do not leave the city nor 
do they intend to leave it. Now Canon 94 states that the proper 
pastor of persons who have only a diocesan domicile or quasi- domi- 
cile is the pastor of the parish in which these people actually live. 
This new kind of domicile established by the Code is well adapted 


to present-day conditions. 











CASUS MORALIS 
For Whom May Mass be Said? 
By GERALD Murray, C.SS.R. 


Case. A convert asks a priest to say a Mass for the repose of the 
soul of her mother, who died in the profession of Protestantism, 
She would like to have the day and the hour of the Mass announced 
for the benefit of her many Catholic friends. At the same time she 
requests that the Holy Sacrifice be offered for the success of an 
important business venture launched by her Protestant brother. 


Question. 1. What is the difference between the old and the 
new legislation regarding the application of Mass? 


2. Could Mass be said for the intentions stated? 


Solution. I. The old law governing the application of the 
ministerial fruit of the Mass to heretics and schismatics was severe. 
The Holy Office on April 19, 1837, decided that a Mass asked for 
by a Greek schismatic could not be said except for his conversion; 
and on April 7, 1875, it replied in the negative to the following 
question: “Is it allowed to offer a Mass for those who died in mani- 
fest heresy, even though the application of the Holy Sacrifice for 
that intention is known only to the priest and to the person giving 
the stipend?” Gregory XVI stated in a letter written on February 
16, 1842, that the placing of the condition: “if they died in God’s 
grace, on account of their good faith or last-hour conversion” would 
not make the intention licit. Some authorities, going beyond the 
letter of the decisions, claimed that at least the Mass might be said 
for all the souls in Purgatory in general, and, if it were pleasing to 
God, for the soul of a deceased heretic. That was the extent of free- 
dom allowed in the application of the holy Sacrifice for heretics, 
living and dead. 

The new regulations of the Code are broader: (1) Mass may 
be said for anyone living: “Integrum est Missam applicare pro 
quibusvis vivis’ (Canon 809). The only restriction is concerned, 
not with the application of the ministerial fruit of the Mass, but with 
the manner of that application. In the case of an excommunicate, 
there must be no scandal given (the natural law demands that), and 
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the application must be privately or secretly made. That seems to 
be the right interpretation of the words of Canon 2262, par. 2, n. 2: 
“Where there is no scandal, priests may apply Mass privately for an 
excommunicated person ; if such an individual is vitandus, then only 
for his conversion.” The reason for the prescription about private 
application is found in the preceding paragraph of the same Canon 
where it is stated that excommunicated persons do not share in the 
public prayers of the Church. Then, too, the publication of the fact 
that Mass is being applied for the intention of one outside the Church 
might easily give rise to scandal and to the idea of forbidden com- 
municatio in sacris. All heretics, even though some be really guiltless 
before God, are presumed to be excommunicated in the external 
forum. To them apply the words of the Canon quoted. From this it 
may be gathered that more latitude is allowed in the application of a 
Mass for one who was never baptized than for one who is a heretic or 
aschismatic. In the case of the former, no excommunication stands 
in the way. There would seemingly be no objection then, if no 
scandal arose, to the public application of a Mass for the intention 
of a pagan or an infidel. But the caution contained in the reply of 
the Holy Office, July 12, 1865, would still hold, viz., to see that the 
infidel asking for the application of the Mass had no evil purpose in 
mind, was under the influence of no erroneous impression with 
regard to the Holy Sacrifice and was not prompted in his request by 
superstition. 

(2) Mass may be applied for all souls in purgatory: “Integrum 
est Mtssam applicare pro quibusvis defunctis purgatorio igne 
admissa expiantibus’ (Canon 809). Was the clause “in purgatory” 
intended to exclude those only who are actually in hell, limbo, or 
heaven, or was it inserted in the Canon to shut out from the privi- 
lege of Mass those who are lost, according to the external judgment 
of the Church? In other words, was the clause intended to indicate 
those who are capable of profiting by the Mass or was it meant to 
restrict the application to those who died in external Communion 
with the Church? The former and more lenient interpretation seems 
to be the true one. It is more in conformity with both the text and 
the spirit of the legislation. The application of the ministerial fruit 
of the Mass may be made then to any soul. It is understood always 
that the Mass is offered only on the supposition that the soul is in 
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purgatory. That is why it does not appear necessary for the priest 
to make his intention explicitly conditional when he privately offers 
the Holy Sacrifice for those who died outside the Church. 

In some cases, even though there is no scandal, the application 
will have to be secret, as in the case of the living. A notorious 
heretic or schismatic, a “public and manifest” sinner, unless he 
showed signs of repentance before the end, is not to be given 
Christian burial. Now those excluded from Christian burial may 
not have a funeral Mass, even an anniversary or any other public 
funeral service (Canon 1241). The same would evidently. hold 
good for an unbaptized person (Canon 1239). Deceased heretics, 
schismatics and excommunicated persons may be given the benefit 
of the fruits of the Holy Sacrifice, but the application must be 
secret. It would not seem allowable to say a Requiem Mass with 
proper oratio inserting name, because that would be giving the 
person a share in the public prayers and suffrages of the Church, a 
course forbidden by Canon 2262, par. 1. In all such cases, of course, 
scandal must be carefully avoided. 

II. Mass could be said for the soul of the Protestant, but no 
accouncement could be made about it. It could not be publicly made 
known that the Holy Sacrifice was being offered for that intention. 
Mass for the success of a business enterprise sponsored by a non- 
Catholic is not at all forbidden, provided of course that the business 
is a lawful one. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


BapTisM OF INFANTS OF PARENTS WHOSE MarriacE Is INVALID 


Question: In the last number of Tue Hommetic AND Pastorat Review, May 
1924, you have several questions and answers regarding Baptism. May I ask 
you one question on the same subject? We have quite a few marriages of 
Catholics with non-Catholics, or between two Catholics outside the Church 
performed by a justice of the peace or a minister. Children are born and brought 
to church for Baptism. There is no sign that the parents intend to have their 
marriage validated. Should a priest baptize such children? Can he suppose 
or expect that the parents having practically left the Church will look for the 
spiritual welfare of the children? I have had several of such cases lately and 
I baptized the children, but I now feel that I should not have done so, and intend 
not to do so in the future. SACERDOS. 

Answer. From the various decisions cited in the May. issue of 
Tue HoMILETIC AND PastoraL REviEw (p. 849), referred to by 
our correspondent, it seems that the Church is willing to allow 
Baptism of children of careless Catholics if there is some hope of 
amendment of such Catholics. Nevertheless, the Code in Canon 750 
demands some guarantee of the Catholic education of the children. 
The phrase “dummodo catholice ejus educationt cautum sit” seems 
to demand a moral certainty, not a mere hope or probability, that the 
child will be raised in the Catholic faith. That rule, however, of the 
Code refers directly only to children of unbaptized parents; it is 
extended by Canon 751, as a general rule, to infants of two heretics 
or schismatics, or of two Catholics who have fallen into apostasy, 
heresy or schism. Apostasy, heresy and schism are described in 
Canon 1325 as follows: “If a person after having received Baptism, 
while retaining the name of a Christian, stubbornly denies one of the 
truths which must be believed by Divine and Catholic faith, or if he 
doubts such a truth, he is a heretic; if he totally recedes from the 
Christian faith, he is an apostate; if he refuses to be subject to the 
Roman Pontiff or refuses to communicate with the members of the 
Church subject to the Supreme Pontiff, he is a schismatic.” 

In a case of the kind mentioned by our correspondent there is not, 
asa rule, a formal falling away from the faith by denial of Catholic 
dogma or of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Pontiff. It is rather a 
practical giving up of the practice of the faith by ignoring its duties 
and prohibitions. To such cases it seems that the Canons quoted do 
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not apply. What, then, is the priest to do,—is he to baptize the 
children of Catholics who have given up the practice of their faith 
either altogether or to such an extent that they do not mind living 
in a habitual state of sin, as are those who live in marriage against 
the laws of the Church? 

The children certainly are the innocent victims in the case; where. 
fore, if there is any possibility under the law of the Church to give 
them the grace of Baptism, they should not be deprived of it. From 
the decisions of the Holy See in several cases which we quoted in the 
May issue of the current year in this REvIEw one may legitimately 
conclude that, if there is some hope that the Catholic party will 
eventually realize his or her sinful course and amend, the child 
should be baptized. The very fact that these Catholics let the child 
be presented for Baptism, though, perhaps, a Catholic grandmother, 
a sister or an aunt is mainly responsible for the child being brought 
to church at all, seems to show that there is not a diabolical opposi- 
tion to the faith, but that there is some smoldering spark of faith left 
in the Catholic parent. 





Can BaptisM BE ADMINISTERED BY PERSONS DEPRIVED OF THE 
FACULTY OF SPEECH? 


Question: I am in charge of a deaf and dumb institute and have been asked 
a very important question concerning the way in which a deaf and dumb person 
should administer the Sacrament of Baptism in case of necessity. I gave my 
answer according to the principles of moral theology, but I should like to know 
through your esteemed Review whether I am correct. It seems to me that there 
are two ways in which Baptism could be conferred validly by the deaf and dumb, 
namely, one in which they would mentally pronounce the form while pouring 
the water on the forehead of the recipient of the Sacrament; another in which 
they would sign the beginning of the form “I baptize thee,” then pour the water 
on the forehead and then sign the last part of the form “in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” In this latter way there would 
be a slight interruption of the form but it seems to me that a moral union would 
be observed. They cannot sign the form and pour the water simultaneously. 
CAPELLANUS. 


Answer. In the Sacrament of Baptism one of the two essential 
elements, the form is of such a nature that it requires the use of the 
human voice, a real pronunciation of the words which constitute that 
form. It follows, as a necessary conclusion, that a person deprived 
of the use of the human voice is not capable of administering this 
Sacrament. St. Thomas, Duns Scotus and other authors who refet 
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to the conferring of Baptism by mutes give the example of two 
persons trying to baptize, one having no hands with which to pour 
on the water and the other being a mute deprived of the power of 
speech, They say that their combined efforts would not produce a 
valid Baptism. They do not in this example speak of the mute 
attempting to administer Baptism by himself, but they seem to take 
it for granted that he cannot because he is lacking the necessary 
means of doing it. 

The lip movement by which mutes are taught to communicate 
with those who understand that movement does not seem to answer 
the purpose of pronouncing the words of Baptism. A pronuncia- 
tion of the words in the common and accepted sense of speaking is 
necessary to baptize validly. Whatever does not constitute natural 
speaking in the ordinary acceptation of the word cannot serve the 
purpose. Science can in many ways supply the lack of speech and 
establish other means of communicating thoughts or of express- 
ing ideas, but all this is artificial and outside the institutions of 
Christ as understood by the Church. Why take water in Baptism 
when so many other liquids signify a cleansing, and wash more 
perfectly than water? Thus also the sign language may be as 
explicit and even more so than spoken words to signify what one 
intends by pouring water on another person; yet in all these matters 
we have to go back to the institutions of Christ to learn what He 
has done and commanded His Church to do. 

In some of the Sacraments the lack of the power of speech is not 
essential. Thus, for instance, in marriage a mute may manifest his 
consent though he cannot speak, for only a manifestation of con- 
sent, not words, is required for the validity of this Sacrament. 
Again, in the Sacrament of Penance words of accusation as an 
acknowledgment of one’s sinfulness and a manifestation of one’s 
sorrow for his sins are generally held to be at least a conditio sine 
qua non or the materia circa quam of the Sacrament. Yet, a mute 
can receive this Sacrament, for he can manifest his sins and his sor- 
row also by signs, and we find nowhere in the Divine revelation that 
words are essential. In the Sacrament of Baptism, however, the 
spoken words accompanying the pouring of water over the subject 
of Baptism are essential and a person who is not able to speak lacks 
the essential means of conferring Baptism. 
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REFUSAL TO ACCEPT THE VALIDATION OF MARRIAGE AFTER Tp 
Priest Has OBTAINED IT FROM THE ORDINARY 


Question: In a case where a Catholic woman had married a non-Catholic 
before a justice of the peace, the woman listened to my remonstrations and 
wanted to have her marriage validated before the Church. She spoke to her 
husband and tried to persuade him to come to me to renew his marriage consent 
He, however, said that his marriage was good enough for him, and that it was 
not the priest’s business to bother him. As to his wife’s conscience, he could not 
see why she should trouble him, as he did not believe that the minister or the 
priest could do her conscience any good. When the woman told me of the state 
of affairs, I informed her that the marriage could be validated anyhow, if only 
she were willing to do what was in her power to bring up the children that God 
may give them as Catholics, if she were truly sorry for her mistake, and proposed 
to lead a life according to her faith, and by prayer and good example tried to win 
her husband’s soul for God. Soon afterwards I went to the bishop, explained 
the case to him and got the sanatio in radice, which he can give in virtue of the 
faculties which are now issued to our bishops. The woman did not return on 
the day I had asked her to come. When I went to see her, she said that she did not 
want the marriage fixed up by the Church. She had had bitter words with her 
husband daily since she had first spoken to him about getting the marriage 
recognized by the Church, and she had made up her mind to get a divorce from 
him and end the matter. I was dumbfounded over the unexpected turn of 
things, and on my way home I wondered whether or not that marriage was 
validated, whether the woman would be free under the law of the Church to 
marry again during the life of her husband, if she got a divorce. Can you 
answer my perplexity? PAROcHus, 


Answer. It is important to ascertain whether the granting of 
the sanatio in radice did validate the marriage, for if it made the 
marriage a valid union under the law of the Church the Catholic 
party will be held to that marriage, and no civil divorce can make 
her free in conscience to contract another marriage during the life 
of the first husband. 

In the first place, no validation of a marriage by means of a 
sanatio in radice, that is, without the necessity of making the mar- 
riage contract over again in presence of an authorized priest and 
two witnesses, is valid unless the matrimonial consent of both parties 
actually exists at the time when the sanatio takes effect. Canon 
1140 states: “If the consent on the part of both or of one of the 
parties is lacking, the marriage cannot be validated by a sanatio in 
radice, and it is immaterial whether the consent was wanting from 
the beginning or was given in the beginning but was revoked after- 
wards.” And Canon 1139, after stating what kind of marriage 
invalidly contracted can be validated by the sanatio in radice, again 
says, “provided the consent perseveres.” 
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The important questions in this case are whether the consent 
yered to the moment when the dispensation took effect, and 
at what moment did the dispensation take effect? The second ques- 
tion is the more important one for if that can be answered, the 
other question is not so difficult to answer. At what moment did the 
oral sanatio in radice take effect? It should be noted that the in- 
formal manner of granting such an important dispensation is not 
considered licit in law, but there is no law in the Code which 
demands the giving of it in writing under pain of invalidity. The 
fact that the dispensation was given orally makes it almost impos- 
sible to give a decisive answer to the case in question, and one can 
see the weighty consequences of the mistake of oral dispensations, 
for if no satisfactory solution can be given the woman is not free to 
marry again during the life of the first husband on account of the 
doubt about the impediment of a prior marriage bond. 

In oral dispensations it is difficult to know exactly in what manner 
the dispensation was given, since it depends on the words used by 
the bishop. Did he grant the sanatio then and there without the 
necessity of execution or did he commission the pastor to execute the 
dispensation, or did he give him faculty to dispense in the case? It 
will be difficult to prove in what manner the oral dispensation was 
given. If it had been given in writing there would be some way of 
ascertaining whether it was granted outright, in which case it took 
effect at the moment the dispensation was signed by the bishop (cf. 
Canon 38) ; if the pastor was commissioned to execute the dispensa- 
tion, or if the bishop delegated him to dispense in the case, the dis- 
pensation would take effect only at the moment of execution, or of 
dispensation granted by the delegated pastor. Dispensations like 
the sanatio in radice should, after the practice of the Roman Con- 
gregations, be given only by means of an executor, so that the one 
who executes it can first verify the actual existence of the necessary 
conditions for receiving the favor. If the sanatio in our case had 
been given to the pastor to execute, he would have seen at once that 
there was no possibility of applying the sanatio since the woman had 
by that time revoked her marriage consent. Perhaps that consent 
had ceased to exist even at the time when the pastor asked the 
sanatio of the bishop, but that is a matter of fact, not of law, and 
very difficult to ascertain in the case. 

STANISLAUS Woywon, O.F.M. 
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ALLOCUTION OF Pore Pius XI IN THE CoNsISTORY IN Warcg 
CARDINALS MUNDELEIN AND Hayes WERE CRreEATEp 


His Holiness refers to the Diocesan associations which have been 
formed in the French Republic for the purpose of holding church 
property and of giving the Church in France a legal standing, His 
Holiness is pleased with the fact that all the bishops, the clergy and 
people of France have unanimously proclaimed their allegiance to 
the Holy See in their struggle for the liberty of conscience and the 
free exercise of their religion. 

The Supreme Pontiff states to the assembled Cardinals that 
Archbishop Cieplak and the priests who together with him were 
imprisoned by the Russian government are still held in captivity and 
he implores those who can help them to come to their aid. 

The Holy Father further states that his appeal for the suffering 
poor of Russia and other countries of Europe has been met with 
wonderful response by the Catholics of the United States of America, 
so that words fail him to express his gratitude and admiration. To 
show his appreciation of the great charity of the American Catholics 
he has decided to elevate the Archbishops of Chicago and New York 
to the cardinalate, as a public testimony of his feelings for the 
Catholics of the United States (Consistory, March 24, 1924; Acta 
Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 121). 


ApostoLic LETTER OF Pore Pius XI To THE HEaps oF RELIGIOUS 
ORGANIZATIONS OF MEN ON THE EDUCATION OF THEIR 
STUDENT MEMBERS 


The Holy Father warns the religious not to insist on the literary 
and scientific training of their students to such an extent that the 
training in religious perfection should be neglected, for the Holy 
Ghost says: Vani sunt omnes homines in quibus non subest scientia 
Dei (Wisd. viii, 1). The Seraphic Doctor St. Bonaventure ex- 
plains: “This is the fruit of all sciences that by all the faith is built 
up, God is honored, character is formed, consolations are obtained 
which come from the union of the groom (Christ) and the bride 
(the soul), which is effected through love.” 
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The study of the sacred sciences is a great incentive to virtue and 
a powerful means to the attainment of the union of the soul with 
God; for by an intense study of those sciences the human mind is 
éiled with the thought of the greatness and goodness of God. 

The Holy Father desires that the boys who show signs of a reli- 

ious vocation be received in young years into minor seminaries, 
and he notes with approval that many religious organizations have 
established such minor seminaries. The seminary will be a protec- 
tion to the boys who otherwise are exposed to the dangers of the 
world and loss of vocation. For the study of religion in the minor 
seminaries the Pope strongly recommends the Roman Catechism 
which he says is admirable both in the fullness of doctrine and the 
beauty of the Latin language. For the novitiate he recommends the 
reading of the writings of St. Bernard, St. Bonaventure, Alphonsus 
Rodriguez, and the spiritual writers of the respective order or con- 
gregation. 

After the novitiate the students are to be placed in religious 
houses where the religious discipline is well observed; the studies of 
philosophy and theology must be conducted with intensity, and the 
time must not be taken up with other affairs nor may the years pre- 
scribed be shortened on account of the scarcity of priests in the order 
or congregation. 

Special attention is to be given to the choice of professors in 
philosophy and theology. They must be truly religious men and 
fully qualified teachers. The staff of teachers should be complete 
s0 that the individual professors can devote their time and energy 
to the particular branch which they are teaching. The philosophy 
and theology must be taught after the method of the Scholastics and 
especially of their great leader St. Thomas Aquinas. 





In the study of the human and Divine sciences the students must 
cultivate above all the spirit of faith and a right intention, namely, 
to please God and to render themselves qualified to benefit their 
own souls and the souls of their fellow men to the highest degree 
possible. The spirit of humility, nursed by the contemplation of 
the greatness of God, will keep the student on the right road, and the 
increase in human knowledge will aid him to grow in the love of the 
great God, whose greatness he gets to know better as he progresses 
inknowledge (March 19, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 133). 
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PREFECTURE APOSTOLIC IN CHINA GIVEN TO THE Missionary 
SociETY OF MARYKNOLL 


A portion of the vicariate Apostolic of Canton, China, is separated 
and erected into a prefecture Apostolic under the name of Kong- 
Moon, and given in charge to the Fathers of Maryknoll. The S. 
Congregation of the Propaganda appoints as first prefect Apostolic 
the Very Rev. James Edward Walsh, of the Society of Maryknoll 
(Letter of Pope Pius XI, January 21, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol, 
XVI, p. 150). 


INDULGENCES FOR PARTICIPATION IN EUCHARISTIC Concressgs 


The Holy Father briefly outlines the history of Eucharistic Con- 
gresses, which had their beginning about forty-five years ago in 
France. 


To encourage participation in these Eucharistic Congresses the 
Holy Father grants a plenary indulgence to all who, in the place 
where a Eucharistic Congress is held, whether international, national, 


provincial, or diocesan, receive the Sacraments and visit a church 
or public oratory of the city or town during the progress of the 
Congress, and pray for the intentions of the Pope, assist at the 
solemn procession of the Blessed Sacrament, receive the Apostolic 
blessing which is to be given in the name of the Supreme Pontiff. 
Those who during the Congress and in the place where it is in ses- 
sion visit the Blessed Sacrament publicly exposed and pray a while, 
and also those who are present at any public religious service 
arranged by the managers of the Congress, and those who are 
present at any of the sessions of the Congress, gain an indulgence of 
seven years and seven quarantines. People who at the time and in 
the place of the Congress perform any work of religion gain an 
indulgence of one hundred days as often as they do this in a spirit 
of penance. 


On a day fixed by the local Ordinary, or the managers of the 
Congress with the consent of the Ordinary, a votive Mass of the 
Blessed Sacrament may be celebrated, and the pontificating bishop of 
any of the assisting bishops may’ give the Papal blessing, to which a 
plenary indulgence is attached. All priests who take part in the 
Congress may, during the same, say the votive Mass of the Blessed 
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Sacrament as pro re gravi. If the Blessed Sacrament at the Euchar- 
istic Congress remains exposed all night for adoration, one Holy 
Mass may be celebrated at midnight and all who assist may receive 
Holy Communion. The priests who take part in the adoration at 
night may say Mass after the midnight Mass or after one o'clock 
inthe morning. All clerics in major orders and all religious bound 
to the canonical hours who take part in the nightly adoration may 
during that adoration say the votive office of the Blessed Sacrament 
in place of the proper office of the day. 

Canons and holders of benefices who with the consent of their 
own Ordinaries attend the Congress are free from the service of the 
choir during the days of the Congress, if they live in the same city, 
or from the day on which they leave to attend the Congress until 
they return, if they come from other places. They are entitled to all 
payments which are made to Canons and beneficiaries even those 
which are given only for actual presence in choir. The same holds 
good in favor of canons and beneficiaries who by order of their 
Ordinary work for the Congress for the days and hours during 
which they are thus occupied. The bishop can allow the priests who 
stay home to attend to the care of souls to binate on Sundays and, 
if necessary, also on week days. All who go to the Congress are 
free from fast and abstinence also on the days on which they are 
travelling to or from the place of the Congress. For the people of 
the place where the Congress is held the Ordinary has by virtue of 
Canon 1245, sec. 2, the right to dispense with fast and abstinence on 
the occasion of the Congress. 


As to the people who live outside the place where the Congress is 
held, they may on one day, from the day on which the Congress is 
publicly announced to the last day of the Congress itself, gain a 
plenary indulgence, if they receive the Sacraments and visit any 
church or public oratory and there pray for the happy progress of 
the Congress; for any prayers, good works, alms for the success of 
the Congress, they may gain an indulgence of three hundred days. 
If there is question of an international Congress these indulgences 
can be gained by all the faithful, if it is a national, provincial, dio- 
tesan Congress, by the people of the respective districts (March 7, 
1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, pp. 154-158). 
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INDEX OF FoRBIDDEN Booxs 


All the works and writings of the priest Ernest Buonaiuti are 
placed on the Index of Forbidden Books, and the author is declared 
excommunicated and suspended and forbidden to write or to lecture 
or teach in the public schools on matters of religion (Holy Office, 
March 28, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 159). 


SUBMISSION OF FATHERS Brassac AND DUCHER, PRIEsTs OF THE 
Society oF ST. SULPICE 


The priests, whose work Biblical Manual, or Course of SS. Scrip- 
tures for the Use of Seminaries was condemned by the Holy See, 
on December 12, 1923, have assured the Supreme Pontiff of their 
absolute submission to the orders of the Holy See, and the Superior 
General of the Society of St. Sulpice likewise solemnly declares that 
the two authors as well as the entire Society are sincerely and with- 
out reserve in accord with the orders of the Supreme Authority, 
and will always teach their seminaries unconditional and whole- 


hearted submission to the teaching authority of the Church (Holy 
Office, March 12, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 160). 


RECOURSE AGAINST FINAL DECREE OF REMOVAL OF PASTOR 


The Code in Canon 2153 does not state the space of time within 
which a pastor may have recourse to the Holy See after the final 
decree removing him from his parish. At the same time, the 
Ordinary cannot validly make a definite appointment of a new pastor 
in that parish while the recourse to the Holy See is pending, as is 
stated in Canon 2146, sec. 3. Wherefore the Holy See declares that 
the pastor has ten days, after he has received notice of the final 
decree of removal, within which he must take recourse to the 
Holy See, the time being reckoned according to Canons 34 and 35. 
If he has not been prevented by sickness or other valid excuse 
and has neglected to make the recourse within that time, he loses 
the right to take such recourse. The pastor must notify the 
Ordinary that he has taken recourse to the Holy See (S. Cong. of 
the Council, January 14, 1924; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 162). 
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AssISTANCE TO BE GIVEN TO A PRoFESSED RELIGIOUS WoMAN 
Wuo RETURNS TO THE WoRLD 


Canons 551 and 643 demand that if a professed Sister leaves the 
convent when her temporary vows expire or is dismissed from the 
community, the dowry must be returned to her, or in case she was 
received without a dowry, charitable assistance is to be given her 
so that she may get home in a safe and becoming manner and may 
have the necessaries of life until she can find employment to sup- 
port herself. Now, it happens that in some communities the dowry 
is so small that a woman who leaves the convent or is dismissed 
would have very little assistance from the dowry. The question 
arises whether the community is freed from all liability by giving 
back the dowry, no matter how small it might be. The S. Con- 
gregation of the Religious answers (facto verbo cum Sanctissimo) 
that the community is not relieved from all responsibility, but must 
assist the woman beyond the return of the dowry (March 2, 1924; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 165). 


BANNERS AND FLAGS WuicH May Be ApmitTTEep Into CuHurcH 


The question was proposed to the S. Congregation of Rites as to 
what banners and flags may be admitted into the church and blessed. 
The S. Congregation answers that if the insignia, banners or flags 
do not belong to societies openly hostile to the Catholic religion, nor 
toa society whose statutes have been condemned, and if the insignia, 
banners or flags do not contain anything wrong in itself or anything 
condemned, they may be admitted into the church. When the people 
in deference to the Church and out of respect for her faith peace- 
fully ask that these insignia, banners or flags be blessed, this may be 
done, using the formula of the Roman Ritual (March 26, 1924; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XVI, p. 171). 











Lomiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of August 


EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Account of Our Stewardship 
By F. Heckmann, O.F.M. 


“Give an account of thy stewardship, for now thou canst be steward no longer’ 
(Luke xvi. 2). 


SYNOPSIS. I. We shall have to give an account of our stewardship to God, 
This truth is taught us, (1) by our reason, (2) by our Faith, 
II, This account will be strict, (1) on account of the thorough- 
ness of the inquiry, (2) on account of the omniscience and 
justice of the Judge. 


Our Divine Saviour says of Himself: “I am the way, the truth 
and the life.” With these words He has announced, to the whole 
world the threefold purpose of His Incarnation, His threefold 


mission upon this earth. The Second Person of the Most Holy 
Trinity became man, not only to redeem man from sin and death, 
which was its consequence; to open again to him the gates of 
Paradise, which sin had closed against him; but also to point out 
to him by word and example the narrow and difficult road that 
leads to eternal life. God became man in order to deliver man by 
the light of His holy teaching and doctrine from the darkness and 
shadows of unbelief and error. 

Now, while our Divine Saviour spoke quite openly and clearly 
to His Apostles, to whom it was given to know the mysteries 
of the kingdom of God, about the truths and mysteries of our 
holy Faith, He announced the same to the people only in the form 
of parables. “All these things Jesus spoke in parables to the 
multitudes,” says the Evangelist St. Matthew, “and without para- 
bles He did not speak to them. That it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the prophet, saying: I will open my mouth in 
parables, I will utter things hidden from the foundation of the 
world” (Matt. xiii. 34, 35). Yes, our Divine Saviour did not tire 
making known to the people His divine and heavenly doctrines 
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in the form of the most diverse parables, which, as a rule, are 
taken from their daily life and experience. The parables are, so 
to say, the shell, the covering under which the kernel of an im- 
portant truth lies hidden. In to-day’s Gospel our Divine Saviour 
proposes for our consideration the beautiful and instructive parable 
of the unjust steward who had to give an account of his steward- 
ship. Let us then consider this morning what important truth 
our Divine Saviour wishes to teach us in this parable.» And in 
order that we may not find ourselves in the same plight as the 
unjust steward, let us consider that we shall have to give an account 
of our stewardship to Almighty God at the end of our lives and 
that this account will be a strict one. 

\ “There was a certain rich man,” says our Divine Saviour, “who 
had a steward; and the same was accused unto him, that he had 
wasted his goods. And he called him and said to him: How is 
it that I hear this of thee? Give an account of thy stewardship, 
for now thou canst be steward no longer.” The rich man is 
Almighty God and we are the unjust steward. Yes, we all are 
the stewards of Almighty God. All that we are, all that we have 
and all that we possess; our soul with all its faculties, our body 
with all its senses, all the gifts of fortune, of nature and of grace 
we have received from Him, we are only their stewards, and, 
therefore, must administer them according to the will of our 
Divine Lord and Master for the greater honor and glory of God 
and the salvation of our own immortal souls. At the end of our 
lives, when we appear before the judgment seat of God, Jesus 
Christ, the eternal Judge, will address to us the same words which 
the rich man addressed to his unjust steward: “Give an account 
of thy stewardship, for now thou canst be steward no longer.” 





WHat Reason TELLs Us 


That we shall have to give an account of our stewardship to 
Almighty God at the end of our life is a truth proclaimed to us 
not only by the infallible authority of God’s divine word, but even 
by our own reason. Consider only the life, the doings and actions of 
men. Everywhere we find, so to say, vice and virtue walking beside 
each other. Whithersoever we turn our eyes we find good and 
bad, just and unjust men. If we look around us we find pious 
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and devout souls who serve God faithfully in adversity as well as in 
prosperity, who despising the vain pleasures and riches of this 
world long only after the eternal joys and riches of their Lord 
and God. But we find also sinners who in the pride of their riches 
and good fortune wallow in the mire of their base, animal 
passions and sinful pleasures, who never think of God and eternity 
or reflect that a day will come when they will have to give a strict 
account of all their actions to a just, a jealous, a revengeful God, 
a God who can cast both body and soul into hell. What, shall not 
both the good and the bad, the just and the unjust, have to give 
an account to Almighty God of all their actions at the end of their 
lives? Shall the eternal lot of the wicked be the same as that of 
the just? Oh, no, this is impossible, for it would be against God's 
justice, truthfulness and sanctity. Can we imagine that a self- 
willed and disobedient son, who, in the pride of his disobedience, 
says to his father: “Give me the portion of my inheritance,” and 
then goes and squanders it in the company of harlots and sons of 
iniquity, can we imagine that such a wicked son is just as near 
and dear to the heart of his father and will receive the same reward 
from him as a good, dutiful and obedient son who never had left 
his father’s house, never squandered any part of his fortune, never 
transgressed any of his commands? Oh, no, that is impossible, 
unless the wicked son, like the prodigal son in the Gospel, returns to 
his father’s house and falling down on his knees before him prays: 
“Father, I have sinned before heaven and thee, I am not worthy 
to be called thy son, consider me only as one of thy hired servants.” 
Then, as our Divine Saviour says, “there will be more joy in 
heaven over one sinner doing penance than over ninety-nine just 
who need not penance,” who are already adorned with grace. 


Therefore, even our own reason tells us that one day we shall 
have to give an account of our stewardship to Almighty God and 
that, therefore, we must administer the goods and gifts God has 
committed to our care according to His holy will as faithful stew- 
ards for His greater honor and the salvation of our own souls. 
If, then, we have been unfaithful in our stewardship, if we have 
abused the gifts of God, we must ask His pardon and become faith- 
ful stewards for the future, for, on the faithfulness or unfaithful- 
ness in our stewardship our eternal lot and destiny will depend. 
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THE TESTIMONY OF SCRIPTURE 


But that which even our own reason tells us is made undeniably 
certain by the infallible authority of God’s divine word. “It is 
appointed unto men once to die,” says St. Paul, “and after this 
the judgment” (Heb. ix. 27). “And they that have done good 
things, shall come forth unto the resurrection of life,” says St. John; 
“but they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of judgment” 
(John v. 29). “But I say unto you,” says our Divine Saviour, 
“that every idle word that men shall speak, they shall render an 
account for it in the day of judgment. For by thy words thou 
shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned” 
(Matt. xii. 36, 37). And again, “The kingdom of heaven is 
likened to a king who would take an account of his servants” 
(Matt. xviii. 32). “All nations,” says the Evangelist, “shall be 
gathered together before Him, and He shall separate them one from 
another, as the shepherd separateth the sheep from the goats. And 
He shall set the sheep on His right hand, but the goats on His 
left” (Matt. xxv. 32, 33). “Every one of us,” says St. Paul, “shall 
render account to God for himself” (Rom. xiv. 12). “We all,” 
writes St. Peter, “shall render account to Him who is ready to 
judge the living and the dead” (I Pet. iv. 5). St. John, who had 
a vision of the Judgment, writes thus about it: “And I saw a great 
white throne and One sitting upon it, from whose face the earth 
and heaven fled away, and there was no place found for them. 
And I saw the dead, great and small, standing in the presence of 
the throne. And the books were opened, and another book was 
opened which was the book of life. And the dead were judged 
by those things which were written in the books according to their 
works. And the sea gave up the dead that were in it, and death 
and hell gave up the dead that were in them. And they were 
judged every one according to their works. And whosoever was 
not found written in the book of life was cast into the pool of fire” 
(Apoc. xx. 12, 13, 15). It is therefore undeniably certain that 
we will have to give an account of our stewardship to God at the 
end of our life. 
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MAKE AMENDS WHILE THERE Is TIME 


Rejoice, then, you that live a life of trial and tribulation and 
serve God faithfully, rejoice in the Lord, for all your thoughts, all 
your words and all deeds are written in the book of life, and you 
shall receive your reward. But beware you that are not faithful 
stewards of God, for the day of retribution will come. Repent 
now of your unfaithfulness and bring forth worthy fruits of pen- 
ance, for the day will come when repentance will be impossible, 
On that day the God of mercy will be changed into a God of 
justice, who will ask a strict account of ourselves, not only of our 
great vices and misdeeds, but also of our most insignificant faults 
and failings. The eternal Judge will not only say to us: “Give 
an account of thy great sins and misdeeds,” but also: “Give an 
account of the most secret thoughts of thy heart, of all thy words 
and of all thy actions, even the most insignificant and secret.” 
“The Lord,” says St. Paul, “will then bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness and will make manifest the counsels of the 
hearts” (I Cor. iv. 5). Therefore the Psalmist prays: “From my 
secret sins cleanse me, O Lord, and from those of others spare thy 
servant” (Ps. xvii. 13). Every cup of water given to one of His 
least brethren will then receive its reward and every idle word its 
punishment. We shall not be delivered from the prison of eternity 
until we have paid the last farthing of our debt. 

Consider, moreover, that it is the all-knowing, most just and 
most holy God, from whom nothing is hidden and who cannot be 
deceived, that will demand an account of us. Whether we have 
sinned in the light of day or in the darkness of night, nothing is 
unknown to Him. “All things,” says St. Paul, “are naked and 
open to His eyes” (Heb. iv. 13). And “He will repay every one 
according to his works” (Matt. xvi. 27). At the thought of this 
strict account the Psalmist might well exclaim: “If Thou, O Lord, 
wilt mark iniquities, Lord, who shall stand before Thee” (Ps. 
Cxxix. 3). 


Wuat Eternity Has In STORE 


As the result of our account will be, so shall also our lot be for 
all eternity. Either we shall hear the consoling words: “Well done, 
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thon good and faithful servant, enter into the joy of thy Lord,” 
or, “Depart from me, ye accursed, into everlasting fire which was 
prepared for the devil and his angels.” And this sentence will not 
be changed for all eternity. 

Oh, may the sentence of our Judge on that great day be in our 
favor, and may none of us be lost on that day. God yet places 
before us life and death and we have to choose now, for the day 
will come only too soon when we will hear the words: “Give an 
account of thy stewardship, for now thou canst be steward no 
longer.” If then we have been so far unfaithful in our stewardship, 
let us give an account of it before the minister of God in the 
sacred tribunal of penance. As long as we live in this world God 
isa God of boundless mercy, but after our death He will become a 
God of avenging justice. Let us, therefore, be converted from our 
wicked ways and bring forth worthy fruits of penance; but unless 
we do penance we shall all likewise perish. Let us be careful in 
all our thoughts, in all our words and in all our actions, for we 
do not know the day when the Lord will come to demand an 
account of us. And when He shall come, may we hear the consol- 
ing words: “Well done, thou good and faithful steward, because 
thou hast been faithful in little things I will set thee over great 
things, enter into the joy of thy Lord for all eternity.” Amen. 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The House of God 


By WILFRID MusGRAVE 


“My house is a house of prayer” (Luke xix. 46). 


SYNOPSIS. I. God’s love prompts Him to dwell among His creatures. His 
abode is a holy place. 
Exemplified by (i) The Burning Bush, 
(ti) The Tabernacle of Moses, 
(itt) The Temple of Solomon. 
IT. Blessed Sacrament makes any Catholic Church more holy. 
III. Jews’ love for their Temple was great: Catholics’ love and 
zeal for their Church should be greater. 


When we read or hear of any great ruler visiting the homes of 
the poorest of his subjects, and seeing for himself the conditions in 
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which they spend their lives, we are readily inclined to believe that 
such a ruler is actuated by a genuine sympathy for his people. And 
when a person of high rank and great possessions gives up every. 
thing to go and live and work among the poor, again we are certain 
that the underlying motive prompting such a work is love of the 
poor. It is love that will move people to make great sacrifices, not 
merely of their possessions, but also of their comfort, and we are 
justified in saying that the greater the sacrifice the greater is the 
love. 





Gop Loves To DwELL witH Us 


God has manifested His love for His creatures in this way. He 
has shown His love by consenting to dwell among His creatures: 
“T will dwell in the midst of the children of Israel and will be their 
God” (Ex. xxix. 45), so that they might have the comfort and con- 
solation of His holy presence. What an act of loving condescension 
on the part of God—to come and dwell among His creatures! How 
hallowed must that place be where God Himself dwells! When 
Moses saw the bush on fire in the desert and wished to draw close to 
it, God spoke to him out of the bush, “Come not nigh hither, put 
off the shoes from thy feet: for the place, whereon thou standest, is 
holy ground” (Ex. iii. 5). And that the chosen people of Israel 
might have a continual reminder of the presence of God and His 
protecting power, God told Moses to build a Tabernacle, where He 
would dwell: “They shall make me a sanctuary, and I shall dwell 
in the midst of them” (Ex. xxv. 8). The care of the Tabernacle 
was to be entrusted to consecrated priests, to Aaron and his sons, 
who were to offer a daily sacrifice of two lambs (Ex. xxix. 39). 
God promised not merely to sanctify the altar with His glory, 
but to dwell in the midst of the children of Israel and be their God, 
“and they shall know that I am the Lord their God, who have 
brought them out of the land of Egypt, that I might abide among 
them, I the Lord their God” (Ex. xxix. 44-46). 


THE TABERNACLE OF MOSES 


The building of this Tabernacle was according to the plans given 
by God Himself, and towards the cost of erection everyone ovef 
twenty years of age had to give half a sicle of silver (about 30 cents 
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‘nour money). ‘The people, however, voluntarily brought offerings 
of gold, precious stones, and rich materials in such abundance that 
Moses had to refuse any more. When the Tabernacle, which was 
gvered with four layers of curtains, thus resembling a very large 
tent, was completed, the Ark was placed inside, the veil let down 
before it, and then the Tabernacle was anointed; and the “cloud 
covered the Tabernacle of the testimony, and the glory of the Lord 
filed it (Ex. xl. 32). We read in the same chapter of Exodus: 
“If at any time the cloud removed from the Tabernacle, the 
children of Israel went forward by their troops: if it hung over they 
remained in the same place’ (Ex. xl. 35). 

Thus was God’s visible presence manifested to His chosen people. 
The Tabernacle remained till the establishment of the Kingdom, 
and then it was God’s faithful servant David who wished to build 
amore suitable dwelling for the Ark of God. He was grieved to 
think that he was better lodged than the Ark of God, and he ex- 
presses his grief in these words to the prophet Nathan, “Dost thou 
see that I dwell in a house of cedar, and the Ark of God is lodged 
within a tent of skins” (II Kings vii. 2). He wished, therefore, to 
build a temple which would be more worthy of the majesty of God. 
God was pleased with the pious wish of King David, and promised 
David as a reward for his good desires that his dynasty should be 
permanent, and that a son of his own should carry out his design. 
David himself was not permitted to execute his plan, because he 
was a man of war and had shed blood (1 Par. xxviii. 3). 





THE TABERNACLE OF SOLOMON 


It was thus Solomon who was privileged to build the first per- 
manent Temple of God. For three or four years he was employed 
in getting together the requisite materials, and then nearly seven 
years were employed in building. The Temple was built in silence, 
no noise of hammer, axe, or other tool of iron being heard during 
the building, but every beam and stone was carefully squared and 
fitted beforehand, and afterwards silently placed in its appointed 
position. It was indeed a most beautiful building, the most costly 
woods being used in its construction, while the walls of the Holy of 
Holies were covered with plates of pure gold. 

When this magnificent building was completed, a great feast was 
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celebrated which lasted for eight days. Fire came down from 
heaven and consumed the victims on the Altar, and the glory of the 
Lord filled the whole Temple. And Solomon “kneeling on the 
ground, before the Altar of the Lord, and spreading his hands 
towards heaven” (III Kings viii. 54), made a speech first to the 
assembled people in which he reminded them how he had carried oyt 
his father’s wish: “I have built a house to the name of the Lord 
God of Israel” (III Kings viii. 20). Then, with arms sti 
outstretched he prayed to God, asking Him ever to watch over 
the holy house and to harken to the prayers of all who prayed 
therein, especially of those who implored mercy and_ forgive. 
ness. “But have regard to the prayer of Thy servant and to 
his supplications, O Lord my God: hear the hymn and the 
prayer which Thy servant prayeth before Thee this day: 
That Thy eyes may be open upon this house night and day, 
upon the house of which Thou hast said: My name shall be there: 
that Thou mayest hearken to the prayer which Thy servant prayeth 
in this place to Thee, and to the supplication of Thy people Israel, 
whatsoever they shall pray for in this place, hear them in heaven, 
and show them mercy. If Thy people Israel shall fly from 
before their enemies, because of their sins, and doing penance shall 
come and pray before Thy altar, hear Thou in heaven, and forgive 
the sin. Whatsoever plague or affliction befall Thy people because 
of their sins, when a man shall know the wound of his own heart, 
and shall spread forth his hands in this house, then hear Thou in 
heaven, and forgive. If the stranger shall pray in this place... 
if they shall pray looking towards this place, the Temple I have built, 
do Thou hear in heaven” (III Kings viii). 

And after this prayer, Solomon offered the great sacrifice and “so 
the king and children of Israel dedicated the Temple of the Lord” 
(III Kings viii. 63). God appeared to Solomon and gave him the 
answer to his prayer : “I have heard Thy prayer and Thy supplication 

I have sanctified this house, to put My name there for 
ever, and My eyes and My heart shall be there always” (III Kings 
ix. 3). After God’s promise that He would dwell in that house, and 
“that His eyes and His heart should always be there”, watching 
over with loving care His chosen people, can we wonder at the love 
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the Jews had for the magnificent Temple of Solomon? That was 
for them God’s house, and a real house of prayer. 





Our House or Gop 


Yet even the Temple of Solomon is not to be compared with our 
church. That was a holy and consecrated place, but ours is the 
abode of God in a way far more real than was that Temple. “God 
the Son became man and is still dwelling among us”, for He has 
left us His true Body and Blood in the most holy sacrament of the 
Altar, God is here. Not merely His eyes and His heart are here, 
but His whole Body and Blood, and shall be here always. Our 
church is the house where He dwells, a Bethlehem where He is born 
again, a Nazareth where He continually has His home. 

What a privilege to have the House of God in our midst! The 
Jews had their one Temple, where God’s majesty and glory were 
enshrined. But every town and city now has its Temple of God, 
wherever the Catholic Church is, there is the true House of God. 
0 how great should be our love for the House of God! If God was 
willing to grant the prayers poured forth in the Temple, how much 
more willing must He be to grant the prayers offered in this Holy 
of Holies? With what eagerness should we not come to the House 
of God? How great should be our joy to come into the presence of 
God. “How lovely are thy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts 
blessed are they that dwell in Thy house, O Lord . . . for 
better is one day in Thy courts above thousands spent outside it” 
(Ps, Ixxxiii). 


How WE SHoutp Love Our CHURCHES 


The Jews had a love for the material fabric of the Temple, the 
wealth of Solomon was lavished upon it, and yet Solomon could 
marvel that “God should consent to dwell therein”. We, too, can 
arn a lesson from the building of the Temple, and that is to have 
agreat love for the adornment of the House of God, and a great 
weal for making it more beautiful and more worthy of God. “Zeal 
for the House of God” should be a consuming passion with us. “The 
wal of Thy house hath eaten me up”, and we should be able to say 
with the royal psalmist, “I have loved, O Lord, the beauty of thy 
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house” (Ps. xxv. 8), for God’s house should be as dear to us as was 
the Temple to the Jews. 





Above all, should we remember Our Lord’s words, “My hous 
is a house of prayer”, a house where there is freedom from the wor. 
ries and strife of daily life, a house where the Prince of Peace dwells 
ready and eager to give aching and troubled hearts that boon which 
none other can give, the gift of peace. Come therefore to this 
house; come and “make your petitions known to the Lord”, “Ask, 
and you shall receive”. This is the House of God; this is a house of 
prayer. “Enter all ye who labor and are weary, and God Himself 
will refresh you”. 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Catholic ‘Education 
By Joun ZELLER, C.SS.R. 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction. The thoughts of the Pharisee suggest a serious 
issue for ourselves: the education of our children, 
I. The rights of our children. They have a right to.be educated: 
I. As the image of God; 
2. As the children of God; 
3. As the heirs of heaven. 


II. The rights of God, which must be respected. 
1. God the Father. 
2. God the Son. 
3. God the Holy Ghost. 


Conclusion: obligation of parents. 

How plainly these two men, the Pharisee and the Publican, are 
sketched in to-day’s Gospel. We can almost see and hear them. 
What a contrast! The one rouses our anger and disgust. The other 
wins our sympathy and admiration. With a thrill of delight we 
find that our sentiments are endorsed by our Lord: “T say to you, 
this man went down to his house justified, rather than the other: 
because everyone that exalteth himself shall be humbled ; and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 

But why indulge such idle delight? While we scorn the Pharisees 
may we not slip into the very blunder of those “who trusted in then 
selves as just, and despised others ?” 

There is one question that should flash upon our minds to-day, 
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a question that must be answered and settled: What of our children? 
How are we educating them? Are we educating them to be Phari- 
ges or Publicans; Catholics or worldlings? Are we educating 
them in a way to win the approval of Our Lord, or to wring from 
Him a sentence of endless wrath? 

In this matter of education, parents sometimes resort to the 
strangest advisers. They will consult their neighbors; they consult 
the newspapers; they consult even such fantastic things as human 
respect. Looking at trifles, they overlook the really serious and 
decisive points : the rights of their child, the rights of their God, the 
rights of their Church. 





Tue Ricuts oF Our CHILDREN 


Is there any need of urging this point? What parents could be 
so heartless as to trample upon the rights of their own children? 
The issue is an earnest one. Before we acquit ourselves of any 
failing, let us briefly review the rights of our children in this matter 
of education. Every baptized child has the fundamental and inalien- 
able right to be educated as the image of God, as the child of God, 
as the heir of heaven. Do we secure these rights to them? 

1. Every baptized child has the right to be educated as the image 
of God. Who dare assert that our Catholic ideals of education are 
low and sordid? That they are partial and incomplete? The whole 
child must be educated: physically, intellectually, morally. It must 
be educated to the top-notch of perfection possible to a creature: to 
glorify God. And more. The summit of perfection possible to the 
natural order of things has been left behind by the Will of God: 
for He has raised us to the supernatural order, an order whose 
splendor is to envelop in a blaze of glory both body and soul. Our 
very bodies must be hallowed by those pledges of eternal life: the 
Sacraments worthily received. Our faculties of soul must be trained 
to act on the higher level of the supernatural virtues of faith, hope, 
and charity. Inconceivably magnificent are the ideals of Catholic 
education. 

And what parent will coolly set aside such vistas of grandeur 
for their child? We have heard of Chinese mothers who will com- 
press the feet of their children in tight wrappings and force them to 
gtow stunted and dwarfish, simply to conform to style and con- 
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ventional mode. We have heard of the Flathead Indians, who 
forced the forehead of their children to grow flat and unsightly, 
simply to be like the rest of the tribe. We have heard of men who 
have crippled and maimed poor foundlings, simply to profit by their 
beggary. We denounce such things as barbarous. 

And ourselves? What of the parent who forces the mind of his 
child into a system of education that makes it unfit for faith; slowly, 
surely, systematically blinding that soul to the sight of things divine? 
What of the parent who cramps the heart of his child into a system 
of education that crushes all aspiration and yearning for the posses- 
sion of God? What of the parent who poisons the will of his child 
by a system of education that makes it the victim of passion, incap- 
able of that strong love for God that should be the glory of his 
child? 





2. Every baptized child has the right to be educated as the 
child of God. Such is our Catholic ideal. How carefully we train 
our children in all the niceties of politeness, all the punctilios of 
human etiquette. We wish them to be an honor to earthly fathers 


and mothers. We wish them to find favor in the society of men. 
Dare we forget that our children must also learn to behave in a way 
to be an honor to God, and find favor with the glorious company of 
Saints and Angels in heaven? We see to it that they come to know 
the dictates of politeness, and shall we only smile when we notice 
their ignorance of God’s commandments? We see to it with infinite 
patience that they practice all the details of graceful bows, correct 
address, flawless management of knife and fork and napkin, and 
shall we only shrug our shoulders indifferently when we notice how 
sadly deficient they are in the manners of the Angels? 

Let us recall what happened to Louis XVII, king of France. He 
was born a prince of the royal palace. At the age of eight years he 
was kidnapped by the revolutionary hordes that overthrew the 
throne and filled their land with streams of blood. The unfortunate 
prince was given over to Simon the shoemaker to be educated as a 
child of the Revolution. He was compelled to live and behave as an 
imp of the slums. He was initiated into the habits of vice and com- 
pelled to drink. Every trace of the prince was blotted out of his 
conduct. Only the brutal acts of a degraded ruffian remained. 
Shall we hand over our children to a system of education that sneers 
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at faith and grace and the supernatural; whose horizon ends with 
the dust of earth; whose ambition ends with the grave. 


3. Every baptized child has the right to be educated as an heir 
of heaven. If the nobility of Catholic ideals does not impress us, at 
feast let us take into account the eternal interests of our children. 
Success is the reward of merit. On earth success is usually the 
reward of natural merit; we have often observed to what generous 
efort this thought has stimulated men. Sometimes, however, it is 
the reward of graft and crime; and we too may have heard a moan 
of discouragement from the lips of fellow beings. But for heaven, 
success is the reward of supernatural merit: the merit of faith that 
lives by charity and good works. For heaven success is certain, for 
it is assured by the justice and mercy of God. 

How anxiously we prepare our children for earthly success. 
Stores, shops, factories, academies, colleges, universities, all are 
questioned and tested as to their chances of insuring the earthly 
success of our child. All because we rightly think that no prospects 
are too good for our child, that it has a right to all we can give. 
Shall we then forget that our child is heir to heaven, is co-heir with 
Christ? In fairy tales we read of poor children reared as heirs of 
palaces with fabulous bliss. But that is only a fairy tale. The 
teality of God’s love bids us educate our children as heirs to heaven’s 
boundless glory. Shall we forget that the maxim of Our Lord 
holds also for our children: ‘What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and suffer the loss of his soul?” (Mark viii. 36). 

If, after all this, we can still lull ourselves to sleep over the most 
sacred rights of our child, should the rights of God not rouse us 
from lethargy ? 


THE Ricuts or Gop 


Since when is the thought of God to be left out of our calcula- 
tions? If God has any right to our children, we must respect His 
tights in the all-important matter of education. Let us glance at 
His rights, for our comfort if we have met them, for our dismay if 
we have set them aside. 

I. God the Father has a right over our child’s education. In 
fact His right is greater and stronger than that of earthly parents. 
He has the supreme right that His children should be educated to 
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know him, love him, and serve him. We read of Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse, that he had an enemy on whom he sought 
revenge. How did he go about it? He captured the son of hig 
victim; trained him to hate his father, then restored him to liberty 
and to his family. Can we imagine a design more cruel? Yet wha 
shall we say of those parents who consign their children to a methog 
of education that will estrange them from their heavenly Father, 
and train them to a course of life that must wound the love of God 
each day of their lives? 





A person’s love is the measure of his sorrow and of his anger, 
Which of us can measure the infinite love of God for our children? 
Who then can form a faint idea of His wrath against those parents 
who will not educate their children for their heavenly Father? The 
prophet Osee suggests an illustration. God himself speaks: “I will 
meet them as a bear that is robbed of her whelps, . . . and] 
will devour them as a lion” (Osee xiii. 8). We can hardly con- 
ceive an image of wilder fury. Incomparably greater is the love of 
God for His children; then immeasurably pale, feeble, dim, must 
be the idea of God’s wrath which this image conveys. 


2. God the Son has a right to be heard in the education of our 
children. His love for the child, His mystical union with the child, 
both give Him claims that must be respected. 


a. He loves children with all the love of the Good Shepherd, 
who is willing to die for His favorite lambs. He makes no secret 
of His love for them. “Suffer the little children to come to me, and 
forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom of God. . . . And 
embracing them, and laying his hands upon them, he blessed them” 
(Mark x. 14-15). What would He say about those methods of 
education from which His dignity, His work, His teaching, His very 
Name is banned? Christ banished from education means Christ 
exiled from the minds and the memories of His children; it means 
Christ becomes once more a castaway from the hearts and lives of 
those dearest to Him. 


b. He is most intimately united with those children. Can we 


imagine a more ghastly sight than a human body torn limb from 
limb? It is with a shudder of horror that we read the heart-rending 
records of our martyrs’ agonies, or the news reports of some 
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terrible accident. How can we be so cool and indifferent when the 


mystical Body of Christ is torn and mangled? 





Our small catechism often impresses the truth that the Church is 
naught else but the Mystic Body of Christ, of which body He is the 
head and we are the members. Through this body circulates the 
life-giving flood of His grace. This grace is appropriated and 
assimilated by our cooperation, by our practice of the virtues of 
faith, hope, and charity. Where the Christian virtues are culti- 
vated, there the members of Christ’s Mystic Body are hale and 
sound. Where these virtues wane and die, there the members of 
Christ’s Mystic Body cease to function, are atrophied, are ampu- 
tated. Blessed is the system of education which makes for the 
beauty and maturity of His Mystic Body; and cursed must be the 
system that tends to stunt it, to disfigure it, to divide it. 


3. God the Holy Ghost has a right to be considered in the edu- 
cation of our children. St. Paul warns us: “Know you not that 
your members are the temple of the Holy Ghost, who is in you, 
whom you have from God; and you are not your own?” (I Cor. 
vi, 19). In the souls of our children He longs to abide in constant 
prayer, ever inspiring them to guide their thoughts and resolutions 
and daily actions according to the principles of God. Everyone 
knows what pains, what patience, what long years of solicitous care 
are required to mold a child’s early course. Everyone can easily 
see what sort of education is required now. “If any man violate 
the temple of God, him shall God destroy. For the temple of God 
is holy, which you are” (I Cor. iii. 17). How often our modern 
methods of education are but systematic violations of this temple 
of God in the souls of our children. Can there be any parents who 
dare cooperate in such a crime by handing over the souls of their 
children to an education which knows nothing of this temple,— 
which tends to undermine the very foundations on which it must 
stand? 


CoNCLUSION 


Our obligation is clear: we must respect the rights of our child, 
of our God and our Church. Our Lord speaks sternly on the sub- 
ject: “And whosoever shall scandalize one of these little ones that 
believe in me; it were better for him that a mill-stone were hanged 
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about his neck, and he were cast into the sea” (Mark ix. 41), Cay 
there be any scandal more thorough, more prolonged, more syste. 
matic than that of an education which does not develop in a child 
the image of God, which does not train it to be a child of Goq 
which does not insure its heavenly heritage? Can there be a aa 
effectual process of scandal than a system of education which slowly 
but surely estranges our children from their heavenly Father, tears 
them from the fond embrace of their Saviour, and ruins in thejt 
souls the temple of the Holy Ghost. 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Our Debt to God 
By BisHop Joun J. Swint, D.D. 


“By the grace of God I am what I am; and His grace in me hath not been 
void” (I Cor. xv. 10). 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction. Examples of theft: Our theft in our relations 
with God. 


I, By the grace of God I am what I am: 
(a) In the natural order. 
(b) In the supernatural order. 


II. His grace in me hath not been void: 
(a) Use of natural gifts. 
(b) Use of supernatural gifts. 

Conclusion: Thanksgiving to God: Happy we if, at the evening 
of life, we can say, “His grace in me hath not been void” 

Some years ago Billy Sunday was invited to address the national 
convention of the G. A. R. He gave, as his own, almost word for 
word, Bob Ingersol’s famous speech on Liberty. He was accused, 
and justly so, of being a literary thief. 

A man makes a notable discovery. He has not the means of 
the ability to exploit it. Someone else steals his secret, amasses 4 
fortune and makes a great name for himself. The man has stolen 
the inventor’s idea and his reputation. He is rightly accounted a 
thief. . 

Joseph Smith, the founder of Mormonism, claimed that he had 
discovered two tablets, covered with ancient Egyptian hieroglyphic, 
which he alone, with the aid of an angel, was able to interpret. 
His interpretation or translation became practically the Mormo 
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bible. It has been proven that the whole thing was a hoax. He 
stole his reputation of a prophet and his position as religious leader 
of a people. 

Now, brethren, I fear there are very few of us who are not 
thieves, to a greater or lesser degree, in our dealings with God. 


WE Owe EVERYTHING TO Gop 


It is beyond shadow of doubt that we owe everything we have 
to God. We owe Him our very existence. We owe Him our con- 
tinuation in existence. Were He for one moment to withdraw His 
sustaining presence, we should fall back instantly into our original 
nothingness. We owe Him ultimately the air we breathe, the food 
we eat, the clothes we wear. We owe Him the powers of our 
body and of our soul. We owe Him the advantages of our sur- 
roundings. We might have been born black savages—cannibals of 
the Fiji Islands. Why not? We owe it certainly, not to our- 
selves, but to the kind Providence of God that we were born in a 
civilized country, surrounded by the advantages, comforts and 
pleasures which civilization affords. 

At this moment you or I might be numbered among those un- 
fortunate brothers and sisters of ours in poor war-torn Europe. 
We might be among those whose fathers, brothers or husbands lie 
cold in the fields of Flanders. We might have been numbered 
among those still more wretched ones who have suffered and died 
—starved to death since the war. Surely it was not the wisdom of 
politicians, but a kind and merciful Providence that has spared us 
these horrors. 

“By the grace of God” we are what we are. St. Paul said this 
of himself in view of the spiritual order, but it is equally true of 
the natural order. How seldom we think of it! How seldom we 
raise our hearts in gratitude to God! We use these things of the 
natural order just as if they were of our own making; we attribute 
all credit to ourselves. Take the man of talent : how he glories in his 
superiority! How he exalts himself over those who are less fortu- 
nate! How seldom he thinks of raising his heart in gratitude to God 
for this superior favor which He bestowed on him through no merit 
whatsoever on his part! Take people of wealth: how they look 
down upon those who are less favored! Where did they get their 
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wealth? Generally it came to them by inheritance or through for. 
tunate circumstances. Even if they themselves acquired it, is it 





not due, to a very great extent, to the superior natural abilities 
which God bestowed upon them? Yet they never think of God 
They steal for themselves the glory that rightfully belongs to Him 

When it comes to the supernatural we are still more directly and 
more absolutely depende:t upon God. To whom do we owe it 
that we were born in a Christian land, perhaps of good Christian 
parents? To whom do we owe it that our life has been surrounded 
by good Christian and Catholic influences to foster and preserve 
the faith in which we were born? Why did we, in preference to 
so many others, receive the grace of Baptism? Why have we, in 
preference to so many others, the blessing of Confession and Holy 
Communion, of the Mass and the Real Presence of Christ in our 
churches? The credit is due, not to ourselves, but to a kind pre 
dilection of God’s Providence. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH GRACE 


And when it comes even to our correspondence with God's 
graces—the use we make of the spiritual benefits that He has be 
stowed upon us, once more are we dependent upon Him. Without 
Him we can do nothing in the spiritual order, says Christ. He . 
does not say we can do very little; He says we can do “nothing.” 

Surely, then, might everyone of us say with St. Paul, “spiritually 
and otherwise, by the grace of God I am what I am.” 

“And His grace in me hath not been void.” The gift, the privi- 
lege brings with it its responsibility. Of all that God has given us 
we are but the stewards. He has given for our use and for our 
profit, but He holds us accountable. 

How are we using the gifts of God? The powers of your mind 
—are you using them in the pursuit of what is true and good? 
The powers of your body—are you using them simply for your own 
pleasure? Are you, perhaps, making them even the instruments of 
sin? Your money—do you use that in the way you know God 
wants you to use it? “The desire of money,” says Scripture itself, 
“Gs the root of all evil” (I Tim. vi. 10). When it is question of 
money, or their earthly possessions, most people think they ate 
absolute masters. They will have neither man nor God dictate to 
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them. They will use it as they please. Yet we shall have to render 
to God an account of the way we use our money. Are you using i 
your money as you know God would have you use it? Your social 
influence or social standing—are you using it for your neighbor’s 
good and the glory of God? Do you ever even think of these | 
things? 

And our spiritual graces and opportunities—how many of these | 
are disregarded or positively wasted! God has given us every { 
means whereby we may sanctify and save our souls. We all ought 
to be great saints. If we made right use of the graces received 4 
we should all be great saints. Ah, when the evening of life comes | 
upon us, as come it will, how happy we shall be, if, looking back, i 
we can say with St. Paul, “His grace in me hath not been void.” 
If you were to die to-day, what would your lot be? If you want } 
to reap the fruits of justice, you must sow the seeds of justice. 

Be grateful, then, to God for the manifold graces received. So 
live that you may say in the end, “the grace of God in me hath not 
been void.” 
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Christ, the Good Samaritan 
By Tuomas P. Puexan, LL.D. 






“A certain Samaritan being on his journey came near him; and seeing him, was it 
moved with compassion. And going up to him, bound up his wounds, pouring 1 
in oil and wine, and setting him upon his own beast, brought him to an inn, and 4 
took care of him” (Luke x. 33-34). 


SYNOPSIS. I. The Human Race before the Coming of Christ. 4 
II. The Doctrines of Christ. a 
III, The Mercy of Christ. 
IV. The Sacraments of Christ. 
V. Christ, Our hope. i 













God created man to His own image and likeness, endowed him 
with manifold Graces and destined him for eternal bliss. He was to 
remain in exile for a few short years, and then return to his Father’s 
house. Scarcely had he begun his journey, when he fell among i 
tobbers, was wounded by his archenemy and despoiled of grace 
and supernatural gifts. During the long centuries while he lay 
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prostrate and suffering, the children of the world went their way, 
unmindful of his plight. Paganism and idolatry flourished, war 
and bloodshed prevailed, vice and indifference reigned supreme. 
Great nations arose, flourished and fell, along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, in the valley of the Euphrates and the Tigris, op 
the banks of the Nile. Civilization and culture developed, the love 
of the Beautiful was inculcated. Poets and historians have sounded 
the praises of Greece and Rome, Assyria and Babylonia, Egypt 
and Carthage, yet genius and voluptuousness walked hand in hand 
through their magnificent palaces and along their broad highways, 
Charity and love were unknown. Even the Chosen People were 
recreant to their trust, and the epitome of their appreciation of 
charity was narrow and unjust. Meanwhile, humanity, wounded 
and bleeding, lay prostrate at the roadside, while kings, sages and 
priests passed by, oblivious of its sufferings. The whole world 
was sitting in darkness and the shadow of death, awaiting the 
advent of the Good Samaritan, to pour oil and wine into its wounds, 
to bear it safely to some haven of refuge, to nurse it back to 
spiritual health and strength. 


THE DoctTrRINnEs OF CHRIST 


Centuries elapsed ere the long expected came. To the sufferers 
it seemed an eternity, but in God’s vision it was only a few fleeting 
moments, for with Him there is neither past nor future. The 
heavenly messenger, Gabriel, announced His coming; the joyous 
angels, the humble shepherds, the Oriental kings, welcomed Him 
and offered their gifts. The heathen world heeded not His pres- 
ence. He was born in poverty, lived in obscurity, died in agony. 
He came, not to establish a mighty kingdom but a spiritual mon- 
archy. Unlike the heathen teachers, He taught heavenly doctrines 
rather than earthly wisdom. He bade humanity meditate on sad 
and painful subjects, rather than contemplate the Beautiful. He 
spoke of tears before sorrow, a cross before a crown, extolled 
penance, made the soul tremble with the reality of hell, and fos 
tered a worship that seemed servile and cowardly to the devotees 
of the gods. The omnipotence of the Creator, the insignificance 
of man, the mercy and justice of the Lord were abhorrent to their 
depraved tastes. Yet the patriarchs and the prophets had foretold 
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His poverty, His obscurity, His sufferings, and even pagan philoso- 
phers and historians had apprised the nations of the coming of the 
Chosen One to lift up fallen humanity and restore its lost happiness. 





Tue Mercy or CHRIST 


The Good Samaritan came into this world and assumed human 
nature to raise up His wounded son, to pay the price of his ransom, 
to free him from the thraldom of Satan. On Calvary, He offered 
to His Father an infinite sacrifice, sufficient to atone for the sins 
of all men. “He was wounded for our iniquities, he was bruised 
for our sins: The chastisement of our peace was upon him and 
by his bruises we are healed” (Is. liii. 5). He raised up man 
from the slough of despond, restored spiritual health to his wounded 
soul, armed him with weapons to combat future foes. He brought 
him to the Church,—that spiritual inn,—where the Lord is always 
present, where bruised souls enjoy the peace of God and are nursed 
back to health and strength. “Peace I leave with you, my peace 
I give unto you: not as the world giveth, do I give unto you. 
Let not your heart be troubled nor let it be afraid” (John xiv. 27). 


THE SACRAMENTS OF CHRIST 


By His passion and death, the Good Samaritan merited for man 
an inexhaustible fountain of grace, from which flowed pardon for 
past offenses, protection against future ills. To enable him to 
draw the “waters of eternal life from the Saviour’s fountain” 
(Is..xxxiii. 3). He instituted the sacraments, those sevenfold 
channels of grace, flowing from His side, inundating the soul with 
His most precious blood, the seven lamps of Solomon’s Temple, 
shedding divine brightness and beauty over his every action. Bap- 
tim freed him from the yoke of Satan, healed the wounds of 
Adam’s fall, made him a child of God and heir to the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Wounded by sin, deprived of salutary graces, the Good 
Samaritan heals and cleanses him. ‘Cleansing it by the laver of 
water in the word of life’ (Eph. v. 26). Man, however, is weak 
and pursued by many allurements. Ambition, pride, lust, glut- 
tony, hatred, envy, wean him from his allegiance and again he 
falls bruised and despoiled. The Good Samaritan once more has- 
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tened to his assistance. The Sacrament of Penance frees him from 
his ailments and heals his wounds. To make him a true soldier 
of Christ, the Holy Spirit of light and truth descends on him in 
the Sacrament of Confirmation. The weakness of childhood yap. 
ishes, the valor of manhood prevails. His soul needs nourishment, 
lest he grow faint on the journey. The Good Samaritan gives him 
His Body and Blood to be his food and drink! “I am the bread of 
life: If any man eat of this bread, he shall live forever” (John 
vi. 48, 53). To protect him from concupiscence, to propagate the 
human family, He instituted the Sacrament of Matrimony. He 
assumes many obligations and duties in his new state. That he 
and his spouse may live in peace and unity, that their offspring 
may be reared in the fear of the Lord, innumerable graces and 
blessings were showered upon them. In order that he may serve 
God rightly, man needs a guide and a leader. Christ conferred on 
His Apostles the powers of the priesthood and the plenitude of the 
episcopacy. As the Church was destined for every age, the Good 
Samaritan instituted the Sacrament of Holy Orders, that His 
chosen ministers might ordain others to teach and preach, to offer 
up the Adorable Sacrifice, to perform the sacred functions. Until 
the end of time, these representatives of the Good Samaritan will 
minister to the spiritual wants of His people. Finally, when life's 
fitful fever is almost ended, and the pale angel of death stands at 
his bedside, the archenemy makes one last attempt to again wound 
and despoil him. The Good Samaritan founded the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction to strengthen him in that dread hour, to enable 
him to face dissolution with the calmness, fortitude and resignation 
of a true Christian. From the cradle to the tomb, this benign and 
powerful protector watched over His creature, protecting him from 
harm, raising him up from sin and misery. Like the Good Shep- 
herd, He leaves the ninety and nine, and goes out in the desert 
to seek the lost one of the flock. Like the father, He welcomes the 
prodigal son, returning penitent from exile, prepares a heavenly 
feast for his nourishment, places on his finger the ring, symbolic 
of love and forgiveness. 





Curist, Our Hope 


The Good Samaritan came to rescue wounded and despoiled 
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humanity from the hands of its enemies. During His sojourn on 
earth, sickness, sorrow and death fled at the touch of His divine 
hand. He healed both soul and body. Yet His exertions did not 
cease when He ascended into Heaven. His Apostles were com- 
missioned to teach and preach, to rule and govern, to administer 
the Sacraments, to offer the Great Sacrifice. Pious and worthy 
men were chosen and ordained to continue the apostolate through- 
out the ages. “You are the ministers of Christ and dispensers of 
the mysteries of God”, says St. Paul (I Cor. iv. 1). So, to-day and 
until the consummation of the world, the Good Samaritan will use 
these humble instruments to rescue the weak and fallen, to pour oil 
and wine into their wounds, to bring them to the haven of safety,— 
His holy Church. “I am the Good Shepherd. The Good Shep- 
herd giveth his life for his sheep” (John x. 2). Christ died on 
the Cross to save His erring children. He gave sight to the blind 
man of Bethsaida, He healed the centurion’s servant, He brought 
back Lazarus from the shades of death. So, He will rescue the 
sinner from spiritual blindness, death and sickness, if he only have 
confidence in Him. “In God is my salvation and my glory: He 
is the God of my help, and my hope is in God” (Ps. Ixx. 14). For 
the man who fell among robbers represents humanity, the Good 


Samaritan, Christ. 


CONSCIENCE 
By STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 
“For our glory is this, the testimony of our conscience” (II Cor. ¢. 12). 


SYNOPSIS. I. What is conscience? The Voice of God. 
II. Conscience must always be obeyed; if it ts erroneous, through 
human imperfection without our fault, God will provide. 
Conscience may be killed. 
IV. A good conscience is the key to Heaven and an infallible 
worker of peace of soul. 


We can learn good lessons, my dear brethren, from very simple 
things. The saints made use of the most familiar sights and sounds 
around them to raise their hearts to God. To teach the sublimest 
truths, Christ spoke of the wild flowers and the ravens, the spring- 
ing corn and the vineyards, and even the homeliest things of the 
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household. Let us use one of these familiar objects to bring home 
to ourselves an important truth and a useful lesson. 

. There are few households without that useful little invention, 
the alarm clock. It is a contrivance that renders us a kind of ger. 
vice which we must admit to be useful—though we cannot fej 
quite enthusiastic about it, for its function is to wake us with 
start from our pleasant slumbers and bring us back from the land 
of dreams to cold realities. 
_ Now let us suppose that someone were to invent a piece of 
mechanism that we could easily carry about with us, so arranged 
that whenever any danger threatened our life or our health it 
would instantly warn us. That certainly would be an invention 
to feel enthusiastic about. It is true that such a contrivance could 
not altogether ward off danger from us. But they say “forewarned 
is forearmed.” At all events we should be on our guard: we could 
not be taken by surprise. 





THE VoIcE oF CONSCIENCE 


Perhaps you think that such an invention is impossible? Well, 
I don’t know: very likely it is. But if we have no such device to 
warn us about dangers of the body, we have something not at all 
unlike that to put us on our guard against the dangers of the soul. 
We have within our minds a sort of alarm clock which goes off or 
ought to go off when sin presents itself before us. That spiritual 
alarm clock we call the Voice of Conscience. Something pleasant 
and attractive comes before you and you want to have it or to do 
it, as the case may be. And then something within you cries, 
“Hands off: you cannot do that: it is wrong.” And if you persist 
in doing it you know, you feel that you are doing wrong. It is con- 
science that is speaking. 

Now what is your conscience in itself? Well, it is nothing mys 
terious. It is just the reason God gave you when He made you; 
but it is that reason working in a particular manner. It is yout 
reason judging here and now in a practical way that this action 
which you are about to perform is wrong and must not be done, 
or that it is right and permissible; it is the reason God gave yoll 
warning you off from what is bad, and urging you to do your duty. 
God made your minds and mine in such a way that they know (a 
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soon as we come to the use of reason) the difference between right 
and wrong, just as He made our eyes capable of distinguishing 
between black and white. Animals have no conscience because they 
have no reason: there is no right or wrong for them. You could 


not, except in joke, speak of a conscientious cat or a conscientious 


parrot. A parrot has no more idea of right and wrong than it has 
of the meaning of the words it is taught to repeat. But we human 
beings, as soon as we come to the use of reason, have, every one 
of us, a conscience and must obey it. 


THE Voice or Gop 


Conscience, then, is our reason telling us that this is right for 
ys to do and that that is wrong. Now that being so, is it right 
to call conscience, as it is so often called, the Voice of God? Yes, 
it is perfectly right, for it is indeed in a very true sense the Voice 
of God. Let us look at it in this way. Supposing somebody who 
was placed over you, or let us say over a child, whom he is bound 
to obey—his father or his mother, for instance—were to take an 
alarm clock and wind it up and set it—say—for half past seven in 
the morning, and were to say to him, “Now the moment this alarm 
goes off you are to get up out of bed.” Next morning when that 
alarm goes off must not the child obey it, just as if it were the 
voice of his father or his mother (as the case may be) commanding 
him to rise? Now, it is not only that God sets the alarm clock that 
is within us—our conscience; but He actually made it and put it 
there, and when it warns us against what is wrong it is as if God’s 
own awful voice sounded in our ears commanding this thing and 
forbidding that. 

There is another sense, too, in which the voice of conscience is 
for us most truly the voice of God. Conscience as you know gives 
to us all absolute commands. Now, no one has a right to com- 
mand us but one who has authority over us. Various people have 
authority over you and me, but it is not they who command us by 
the voice of conscience; conscience does not represent their voice; 
for they cannot command us against conscience. If they—no matter 
who they are—command one thing and conscience commands an- 
other, of course it is conscience that must be obeyed. And it is the 
same for everybody, high and low. Kings upon their thrones, the 
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Popes upon the Chair of Peter have a voice of conscience that com. 
mands them with authority as absolute as that which you and I haye 
to obey. And who could command these mighty ones save One that 
has authority over them? Yes, that voice they hear in their inmog 
souls is the voice of One who is high above kings, emperors, rulers 
and above Popes: it is the voice of Him before whom the rations 
are “as a little dust’: it is the authority the voice of God Himself 
that speaks in conscience. 





CONSCIENCE Must ALways BEB OBEYED 


Now, if the voice of conscience is in a very real sense the voice 
of God, is it not perfectly clear that conscience must be obeyed just 
as if God Himself were speaking to us. And is it not clear too 
that if we deliberately refuse obedience to the voice of conscience, 
we offend the great God. “Conscience must be obeyed,” that is the 
very first moral law of our being. And when any man who in his 
right mind acts against conscience he feels, he knows that he has 
done wrong. Unfortunately it is only too true, as we shall see in 
a moment, that a man may come to heed the warnings of his con- 
science about as much as he would heed the buzzing of a fly. But 
all of us whose souls are healthy and whose minds, please God, are 
neither hardened nor perverted, know perfectly well that when 
conscience reproaches us we have done wrong. 

Now here you may well ask me the question, “But is what my 
conscience tells me always right? What if it be mistaken? What 
if it tells me that things are allowed which God does not allow or 
forbids me to do things that God permits? Is that possible?” I 
answer, brethren, that in certain cases that may be so. How 1s 
that? Well, let us see. There are, to begin with, many things 
about which there can be no mistake. Conscience is never going 
to tell a child that it is no harm to insult his father and his mother 
(though anger may sometimes tell him that), or that it is allowable 
for one to steal another’s property (though avarice may urge him to 
do so). And it is not going to tell us, on the other hand, that it is 
wrong to eat our dinner or to go to sleep at night. But there are 
matters in which things are not so clear as that, and then our guilt 
depends upon the instruction we have received. For as our con 
science is just our reason, our mind, of course it has to be instructed, 
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to be educated. It is not everybody that has a well instructed con- 
science. There are things that the poor and ignorant, the denizens of 
the slums, may think no harm, but which we know perfectly well 
to be wrong. And so there may be such a thing as a mistaken 
conscience, a false conscience, on certain points. In our case, after 
the instruction we have received in our own schools and at Mass, the 
points on which our conscience may be at times false or ignorant 
are not likely to be very important. 


A FAatse CONSCIENCE 


But let us take a case in which one’s conscience as a matter of 
fact is wrong—I suppose, of course, that you do not know it is 
wrong, otherwise there would not be question of a mere mistake or 
error. In acting according to your conscience, in obeying its voice 
you are perfectly safe. So long as you follow conscience you will 
not sin, you will not offend God. For you will be, as the saying is, 
acting according to your lights. Now, I want you to be quite clear 
about this. Let me take a comparison. Have you ever thought 
what a tremendous engine of destruction a great railway train 
might be? Think of those hundreds of tons of steel and wood and 
iron tearing through space, harmless only so long as it keeps to 
those two thin rails of metal and meets with no obstacle. And have 
you ever reflected on the responsibility of the man who has the 
guidance of that moving mass with its living human freight? As 
he drives it, roaring and rushing through the blackness of some 
stormy night what has he to guide him that he may not rush head- 
long to destruction? Only the little red, white and green lights 
on the line ahead. The engine driver must, under peril of his life 
and of all the lives he carries with him, watch those lights, be 
guided by them. And what if they fail him, what if the lights be 
false? Ah, then, God help him. But he has done his part. He 
is not to blame. He has obeyed the signals: he has done his duty. 
If he survives the disaster and is brought up to answer, there is 
but one question that matters: “Did you obey the signals, did you 
drive the engine according to the lights?” 


Does A FALSE CONSCIENCE ALWAYs ExcusE? 


And so with us. If through mere ignorance we have done what 
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is wrong then God will not hold us guilty. For we have done 
according to our lights. Nay, He will see to it that we do not 
suffer for our error, but remember on one condition, namely that 
the error is not our fault, that we are not to blame for being igno- 
rant. If before the tribunal of the Almighty Judge you are to plead 
that you did not know, see that you do not justly fall under the 
awful reproach, “You did not know; no, but you ought to have 





known. You are not directly guilty of the thing you did, but you are 


guilty of the ignorance that made you do it.”” Now, lest we should 
be deceiving ourselves, throwing dust in our own ‘eyes, it is well for 
us to look honestly and sincerely into this plea of ignorance as an ex. 
cuse for wrong-doing. You say, “I did not know it was wrong; ] 
did not know there was any harm in that.” Is that excuse perfectly 
honest? Of course, it may be, as I have said already. But can you 
always say that your conscience did not reproach you? Was it not 
even uneasy? “Well, yes, I did think it might be a sin, I wasn’t sure.” 
And had you good reasons for thinking it might be a sin? “Well, 
yes, I had some reasons.” And you did it all the same? “Yes, but! 
wasn’t sure it would bea sin.” Well, sure or not sure you did wrong, 
you did what was sinful. You thought you might be sinning and in 
spite of that you did the thing. No plea of ignorance will save you 
there. You surely know that it is sinful deliberately to take the risk 
—if you know beforehand that it is a risk—of offending God. 

But here there is need of caution. Suppose you are just going 
to communion and the thought occurs to you, “I have committed 
such and such a sin, and I am not sure whether it was a mortal sin 
or not.—Can I go to Communion?” My answer is that if you are 
honest in saying that you are not sure, then by all means you may go 
to Communion. Why? Because you can say this to yourself, 
“TI know that the only thing that can prevent me from going to 
Holy Communion, if I am fasting, is a certainly mortal sin that I 
am sure I have committed. Now this sin is not certainly mortal. 
Therefore it does not prevent me from going.” 


CoNSCIENCE May BE KILLED 


Besides ignorance there are other unsatisfactory states in which 
our conscience may be. Our conscience ought, as I have said, to 
warn us clearly against what is wrong. But it does that only on 
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condition that we leave it as God made it. For it is only too pos- 
sible for us to interfere with our conscience, to stifle and smother 
it, and almost to kill it. Let us return to our example of the alarm 
clock. 

If that alarm clock is in good order and is let alone, it will not 
fail to do its duty and go off at the right moment next morning. 
But after the mother, as we suppose, has set it, is it not quite easy 
for a child just to wrap a piece of wool round the tongue of the 
bell. Then, in the morning, it will go off at the right time, but 
the sound will be so muffled and deadened that it will not disturb 
his slumbers. We can all do something like that to our consciences: 
we can muffle them up as with wool by all sorts of plausible reasons 
for doing what we would like to do in spite of conscience. So that, 
when conscience speaks, it can hardly be heard at all and we shall 
not heed it. 

But there is a way of acting even worse than that. You can say 
to yourself, “Let it wake me; let it go on till it breaks, if it likes. 
When it has quite done I shall turn over on the other side and go 
to sleep again. And soon I shall get so used to ignoring it that I 
shall not wake at all.” Well, in the case of an alarm clock, such a 
way of acting might not have serious consequences, though it 
would be a very bad training to indulge in. But to ignore con- 
science in a similar way would have very disastrous results, 
indeed. For we should soon get a habit of ignoring conscience. 
At first when conscience spoke we might take no heed, but at any 
rate we should feel remorse afterwards. But as time went on the 
voice of conscience would sound feebler and feebler. Soon it would 
cease altogether to sound. Conscience would be dead. Men and 
women who have long lived lives of worldliness, wickedness and 
sn—do you think their consciences troubles them? Not in the 
least. They have no-¢onscience: their consciences have long been 
dead. 


God preserve us from such a state as that. For, if God does not 
intervene by some extraordinary grace, one who has reached that 
state is lost, hopelessly, irretrievably lost. Beware, I beg of you, 
how you neglect and ignore the warnings of your conscience. You 
do so at your deadly peril. God has given you this guide to keep 
you from the abyss. If you cast it aside, the abyss will have you 
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some day. You will be like the driver who does not heed the lights: 


You will rush blindly into almost certain destruction—not the mer 
loss of bodily life but the everlasting destruction and damnation of 
your soul. 


CONSCIENCE THE KEY TO HEAVEN 


And now let me go back to those words of St. Paul which | 
quoted for you as my text:—‘“For our glory is this, the testimony 
of our conscience.” No one can ever reckon up fully the sufferings 
and contradictions through which that great apostle St. Paul passed 
during his mortal pilgrimage. Again and again he was arrested, 
brought to trial, scourged, thrown into prison. Listen to his own 
story of what he suffered. “Of the Jews five times did I receive 
forty stripes save one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, once I was 
stoned. Thrice I suffered shipwreck. In journeyings often, in 
perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils from my own nation, 
in perils from false brethren, in labour and painfulness, in hunger 
and thirst, in cold and nakedness” (II Cor. ii. 24). So that, as he 
tells us himself in the letter I quoted from, he was often actually 
weary of life. But God’s grace gave him strength to bear it all 
for the sake of the great cause, the cause of Christ our Lord. Now 
amongst his greatest comforts, perhaps the greatest of all, was this 
that whatever men might do to him, whatever they might say of 
him, his conscience was right and pure and true in the sight of 
God, the searcher of hearts. His glory was the testimony of his 
conscience. As long as that was so, what did anything else matter? 
They might persecute and torture him, they might destroy his good 
name, they might take his very life. But the testimony of his con- 
science they could not tear from him. It was there to witness for 
him in God’s sight: it was there to claim for him as of right the 
possession of heaven for ever. 

And so let it be with you, dear brethren, prize a good conscience, 
a pure, an upright conscience as the most precious of possessions. 
Let it be your glory, too. Things may go against you; all may 
seem to be going wrong. If your conscience is right, all is really 
well with you. 
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PEACE OF SOUL 


And after all, there is no real peace, no genuine solid happiness 
without the testimony of a good conscience. For a good consci- 
ence means that you are right with God; and when you are right 
with God, what can trouble your peace? “Sweetly shalt thou take 
thy rest,” says the Imitation of Christ, “if thy heart reprehend thee 
not.” But if you bear about with you a foul and sin-stained con- 
science, how can you be happy or at ease? How can you venture 
without fear and trembling to go to rest at night? What if you 
were nevermore to wake upon this world? 

But if you wish to keep a good conscience, a conscience free from 
mortal sin you will have many a struggle. The devil, the world, 
the flesh—all these are deadly enemies of your conscience. Perhaps 
the worst enemies of all are corrupt companions; companions 
whose company means sin for you. You must choose between 
sich companions and a good conscience, between some probably 
worthless friend whom, in what, at least, is but a brief time, you 
will see no more and the friendship of Almighty God. Have the 
courage and the manliness to make that choice fearlessly. Have 
the courage to put from you unhesitatingly whatever means an evil 
conscience. “If thy right hand scandalize thee,” said our Lord, 
“cut it off and cast it from you. For it is better to go into life 
maimed than, having two hands, to be cast into hell, into unquench- 
ale fire.” However near and dear the enemy of your conscience 
be, you must separate yourself, tear yourself from that enemy, under 
pain of risking the everlasting damnation of your soul. Amen. 


BIBLE STORY SERMONETTES FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S MASS 


By FREDERICK REUTER 
EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
A Trustworthy Servant 


“Here now it is required among the dispensers, that a man be found faithful” 
(I Cor, tv, 2). 


In to-day’s Gospel we read of the unjust steward. The world 
a present is full of such stewards. 
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We have learned how badly Joseph of Egypt had been treated 
by his very jealous and bad brothers. The last thing they resorted 
to was to sell him to a rich man, who was an officer in the king’s 
army. He lived in a big house and had many servants to work 
for him, so needing another he bought Joseph. On being taken 
into a strange land Joseph was not afraid. He knew that God was 
with him, and consequently he was brave and cheerful in exile, and 
did his work well. When his rich master saw he was so willing, 
he made Joseph the head of his house, and gave him charge of all 
that he had. 

That was a fine position for Joseph. But one day some one 
asked him to do something wrong, and because he said “No,” he 
was cast into prison. Joseph was well aware that God took an 
interest in him; and so he continued happy and bright even in 
prison. He looked around for someone whom he could help. There 
were lots of unhappy prisoners there, and Joseph aided them all. 
Then when the keeper of the prisoners saw, as the rich officer had 
seen, that the Lord was with Joseph, he put him in charge of the 
whole prison and everybody in it. The prisoners must have been 
- glad to have that splendid, cheerful Joseph taking care of them. 
After a time one of the prisoners was let out. He was a servant 
of the king and he told the king about Joseph. So the king sent 
for him and when he saw that God was with Joseph, he kept him 
in his palace. He took his ring off his hand and put it on Joseph's 
hand, and dressed him in fine clothes, and put a gold chain around 
his neck. Then the king gave him a chariot to ride in, and made 
him a ruler over all the land of Egypt. 

Children, Joseph was most generously rewarded for having been 
faithful in great and in small things. The trust that had been 
placed in him was not in vain. 


Most of you will seek employment later outside of your home. 
One will go to a farmer, another to a factory, still another to a 
carpenter or to an artist. The girls will be employed as cooks, or 
as governesses, or stenographers, or in stores. Some will go to a 
small town, others to a large city. Many are afraid to go and work 
for strangers. You need not be frightened if you follow the good 
example of Joseph of Egypt; be faithful to God and ever trust- 
worthy. When your master or your mistress can say, “We caf 
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don this boy. We have unlimited confidence in that girl. 
They are punctual and exact,” then you will be happy. 





It is at home that you must learn how to be punctual and obedient. 
Every day you must train yourself in being exact in your work. 
If mother tells you to take care of your little sister, you will do so. 
But while fulfilling this duty you should not run to the window 
to look out; you must not go to the street and play with your com- 
panions ; your strict duty is to look after your little sister, as your 
mother told you. This is often tiresome and tedious, but if you 
do your duty it will make you trustworthy. Again, if you are sent 
on an errand, and told to be back in a half hour, you must not 
tarry in the street to look at the show-windows or play with your 
companions. If you wish to be good you will be punctual and 
retirn in a half hour. By always doing what you are told when 
you are young you will become a useful member of society and 
everybody will like to have you because you are trustworthy, 
punctual and obedient. 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


If Jesus Appeared in Our Church 
“My house is the house of prayer” (Luke xix. 46). 


The time was near for the feast of the Passover, and Jesus went 
up to Jerusalem to keep it. When He came to the Temple, He 
found in the court of the Gentiles men who had brought oxen and 
sheep and doves there to sell for sacrifices. There were other men 
who had tables, on which were pieces of silver money. This money 
was Jewish money, and was called the half shekel. We are told 
that each Jew gave one of these half shekels to the priests each 
year to buy sacrifices, or whatever else might be needed at the 
Temple. The men at the tables were money-changers. They ex- 
changed, or sold, the half shekels to those Jews who wanted to give 
them to the priests. But Jesus was much displeased to find men 
selling in the court of the Temple, and He made a scourge, or whip 
of small cords, and drove them all out, and also the sheep and the 
oxen. Then He poured out the changers’ money on the ground 
and threw down their tables, and said to those who sold doves, 
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“Take them away, My Father’s house is a place for prayer, not 
place to buy and sell in.” And while He was at the feast of the 
Passover, many believed in Him when they saw the miracles He did, 

If Christ suddenly stood before you, children, while you were 
here in church during Holy Mass, or during Sunday school, of 
whilst you were preparing for confession, very often He would be 
filled with holy anger. Holding a scourge over your heads, He 
would say: “Go away. My house is a house of prayer, but you 
have turned it into a showhouse, where you talk and laugh and 
look around!” 

Children, after God had created the world with its many flowers 
and trees, with its mountains and valleys, with its meadows and 
seas, gazing upon it, He rejoiced and was glad. His joy is equally 
great when He can look down upon a church full of devout and 
prayerful children, just the way He wants it to be. If people no 
tice so much that is not right in church, how much more does not 
God see if your conduct is unbecoming. For instance, you see a 
boy kneeling in a pew. His mother gave him a prayer-book to use 
in church, but he keeps it in his pocket. Instead of praying he 
laughs and talks with his neighbor. Again, see that girl. She 
looks about the church, up at the gallery, or up at the ceiling, in- 
stead of having her eyes on the altar. By the conduct of those 
children you can tell that they are only present with their body. 
Their minds and their hearts are on the street or at play. But 
God sees not only their disrespectful conduct, but their thoughts 
and desires. The church is not a place in which to talk or to laugh 
or to gaze about. It is a place of prayer, even if you are all alone 
without being observed by the teacher, or priest, or parent. God 
is always present in the church. He is there to be adored and not 
to be insulted. 

As often as you go to church remember the story of the burning 
bush. Moses saw fire come out of a bush that grew on the moun- 
tain, and as he drew closer to the bush, he heard God calling out 
from it, saying: “Moses, Moses, take off thy shoes from thy 
feet, because the place whereon thou standest is holy ground.” The 
church is also a holy, consecrated spot. You need not pull off your 
shoes, but you must put away all distracting thoughts and try to be 
attentive and recollected, for the place is holy. 





TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Judgment—Right or Wrong 


“Judge not” (Matt. vii. 1). 


Jesus told the truth when He said that the Pharisee left the 
church less justified. Nobody likes a person who brags about his 
virtues and condemns others. God loves only those who are just 
and humble. But, children, have you not often played the part 
of the Pharisee? Have you not often considered yourself beyond 
reproach? Have you not repeatedly accused others? 

The children who constantly tell on others are unkind. They 
may be compared to a cat that is lying in wait for a mouse. If the 
mouse makes its appearance the cat pounces upon it. If someone 
does a foolish thing in school, or perhaps smiles in church, or if 
on the playground someone strikes another, the tattler goes at once 
to the teacher or to the parents and reports it—perhaps even 
exaggerating. He forgets his own faults. All children who know- 
ingly do this are surely hypocrites. 

On the other hand, sometimes it is necessary to bring charges 
against your comrades and companions. 

The old patriarch, Jacob, the father of Joseph of Egypt, had a 
large farm and lots of sheep, cows, and camels. His twelve sons 
had to mind the sheep. For many days and for many weeks they 
remained on the pasture and did not return home. Now Jacob 
loved Joseph more than all his other chilren, because he was more 
obedient and kind than all his other children. The brothers of 
Joseph were not all good, and they committed many sins while they 
were away from their old father. One day Joseph went out in the 
field with his brothers to feed his father’s flock. And he came home 
to his father and told him of some wicked thing that his brothers 
had done. It was right for him to tell of this, so that his father 
might speak to the boys about it, and command them to do so no 
more. Joseph would never join in their bad talk. 


When his brothers saw how much the father loved Joseph they ~ 


hated him, and could not speak friendly to him. And when they 

heard of Joseph’s dreams, they were displeased, because it seemed 

that some day he would be greater than they. Soon after this his 
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big brothers caught Joseph out in a field, and put him into a deep 
pit. Later they sold him to camel drivers. 





It might happen in your life that you will have to report your 
brother or your sister or even your best friend. But they mug 
have done something very bad. If your brother or sister is see, 
stealing, or illtreats little children, or does something impure, or 
is heard using bad language, you are obliged to report it, [f 
‘something bad comes under your notice for the first time, you need 
not tell on anyone. Call the boy or girl aside, and say: “Do not do 
that again; that isa sin. It is wrong to annoy little children, to say 
bad words, to do impure things. I shall have to report you if you 
do not stop.” Jesus tells us what to do: “If thy brother shall offend 
against thee, go and rebuke him between thee and him alone... 
If he will not hear thee take with thee one or two more.... And 
if he will not hear them, tell the Church” (Matt. xviii. 15-17), 


But, children, you must be very careful when you accuse any- 
body. Do not exaggerate. If you saw a boy steal twice, do not 
say three times. You must tell just what happened. You should 
not feel happy if you have to accuse your companion of doing 
wrong, and so have him punished. We ought to feel sad when 
we see other commit sin, and think of our own weakness, for we, 
too, may fall some day. 

Children, your accusation when made in the right way, and in the 
right spirit, is an act of Christian charity and is pleasing to God. 
The naughty child will receive a reprimand or punishment. And 
if the boy or girl mends his ways you will share the glory of 
having made him better. Others might call you a tale-bearer or 
a tattler; do not mind that. You wanted to please God by doinga 
good deed. After Joseph had denounced his brothers they made 
fun of him. But his father was glad that he had such a conscien- 
tious son, and he rewarded him with a new coat. God protected 
Joseph and made him ruler of a prosperous people. God will also 
give you credit and reward you if you are instrumental in pre 
venting sin. 





ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


An Abomination 
“The mouth that belieth, killeth the soul” (Wis. i. 11). 


Jesus made the deaf and dumb man very happy. He could hear 
the birds singing. He could listen to what his friends were saying. 
How very grateful he must have felt to Our Lord. Rest assured 
that he guarded his tongue; he never would tell a lie or use bad 


words. 
John, the miller’s son, was always upright and good. It was 


on a Wednesday afternoon in winter that he and his friend Charlie 
were playing in the garden. They were building a large fort made 
out of snow. They were so busy that they did not notice the time 
passing till they were overtaken by darkness. John forgot all 
about his homework. The next day in school the teacher called 
for the pupils’ homework. John took out his copybook and stood 
in line. He became very nervous and blushed. What should he 
tell the teacher? A very severe punishment awaited him. The 
devil tempted him to tell a lie. As the teacher asked him for his 
homework he said: “All afternoon I had to help my mother clean- 
ing house, and in the evening we had no more oil in the lamp. 
My mother told me to give you this excuse.” Those words almost 
choked him. He escaped the punishment. The teacher believed 
what he said. This was a most unhappy day for John. There 
seemed to be a heavy weight hanging around his neck. He could 
not laugh; he could not smile. He was a sick boy. His soul was 
sick. A horrid and severe sickness affected the soul; and that 
disease is called a lie. 

In Samaria there lived a very holy prophet, his name was Eliseus. 
The infirm came to him and he healed them. One day Naaman, 
the captain of the army of the Syrians, who was a leper, stood at 
the door of the house of Eliseus, begging to be cured. After 
Naaman had complied with the prophet’s orders and had been 
cured he came back to reward him. Eliseus refused to accept any 
presents, 

Naaman left the prophet’s house to go back to his own land. 
But when he had gone a little way the servant of Eliseus said to 
himself: “Since my master would take no present from this man, 
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I will run after him and take something for myself.” So Giezj, 
such was the servant’s name, followed Naaman; and when Naaman 
saw him running after him, he stopped his chariot and came down 
to meet him, and said: “Is all well?” Giezi answered: “Aj js 
well; but my master sent me to tell thee that since thou didst leaye 
him, there came two young men, who are sons of the prophet. 
and he asked thee to give them a talent of silver and some gar. 
ments.” The servant took the gifts the captain had offered and 
hid them in a secret place. But the Lord had told Eliseus what 
his servant had done. The prophet questioned Giezi where he had 
been. “Thy servant has been nowhere,” Giezi answered. “Let 
me tell you,” Eliseus answered, “Naaman came down from his 
chariot to meet thee and gave thee money and garments and riches, 
Therefore, because thou hast done this wicked thing and told a lie, 
the leprosy which Naaman has been cured of shall be on thee and 
on thy children forever. And as Eliseus spoke, the leprosy came 
on Giezi, and he went out from him covered with it as white as 
snow.” 

Indeed, a very severe punishment for telling lies. The good God 
has not punished you as yet. But if everyone who knows you 
could look into your heart as God can, then he would see a cancer 
sore which grows larger and larger, and gradually kills the soul. 
You were a child of God before your first lie. That first lie put a 
stain on your pure soul; disorder reigned in your heart and you 
became a child of Satan. The devil told the first lie, and all those 
who follow him are his children. How sad, how very sad, is this 
condition. You yourself are dissatisfied. : 

Children, we must avoid every falsehood, no matter how small, 
even if it entails a punishment. Rather take a corporal punishment 
than kill the soul by a lie. 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
True to God 


“The woman gave me of the tree, and I did eat” (Gen. tii. 12). 


Many children imitate Adam in the Garden of Eden. If they 
have done any wrong, they try to hide behind someone else. “And 
others did the same,” is what they say. The fact that others have 
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done wrong to you, or with you, does not excuse your sin. You 
ought to try and do just the opposite. When others do evil, you 
must just make up your mind to do good. 

In the Gospel of to-day we read of the merchant from Samaria, 
who did a good deed; whilst a priest and a levite passed on, paying 
no attention to the wounded man. 

The Holy Book tells us of the three youths in the fiery furnace 
who were true to God. The king of Babylon did not know about 
our God in heaven, but prayed to blocks of wood and stone with 
ugly images carved upon them. He fought many battles, and one 
of the battles he fought against a people who believed in God. He 
won the victory, for the people were not good, and God wanted 
them to lose in order to teach them to be better. 

The king worshipped a gorgeous image made of shining yellow 
gold, and it was very big and high. It was so huge that it had 
to be set up on a plain, a great field with no trees in it. The king 
was so well pleased with the image and all the comments made 
about it, that, being surrounded by all his people of high and low 
rank, he commanded that at the sound of music all should fall 
down and worship the golden image that he had set up. And 
he who refused to do so was to be cast into the midst of the burning 
fiery furnace at the same hour. The furnace was there in front of 
them, built into a cave of a rock so that you could see the flames 
glowing and leaping. It was very large, so that many men could 
be thrown into it if they dared to disobey the king. 

There were three men who stood up straight and looked before 
them, and did not bow their heads, or bend their knees before that 
golden image. They were brought before the king. They posi- 
tively refused to serve his gods, or worship the golden image which 
he had set up. One of the young men answered the king, after he 
had threatened to punish them by fire: “If it be so, our God whom 


we serve is able to deliver us from the burning fiery furnace,. 


and He will deliver us out of thy hands, O king.” 

Children, this is one of the finest speeches in the Bible. The 
king was full of fury, and he ordered that the furnace, which was 
already blazing hot, should be made seven times hotter. The 
young men were bound hands and feet with cords, and were 
thrown into the midst of the furnace. The flames killed the men 
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who approached the furnace. From the place where the kj 


was sitting he could look right into the furnace. He was greatly 
astonished to see the young men walk around in the furnace amidg 
the flames; for God would not let the fire burn them. Then the 
king came near to the mouth of the burning furnace and cried oy: 
“Ye servants of the Most High God, come forth. The Lord who 
has sent His angels and saved His servants who trusted in Him: 
there is no other God that can save like Him.” Then the king 
made the young men greater than they had been before, in the 
province of Babylon. 

Children, we will make up our minds to follow the good example 
of these three youths. When you are in church with your com. 
panions on a Saturday afternoon preparing for confession, you 
will find someone who will laugh and talk and fool. They are 
committing sin. You are going to be true to God and say: “[ 
will be good.” 

All the disciples gathered around Our Lord one day, and He 
began to talk to them about two roads that lead through life. The 
one, He said, is a very broad road, very wide, smooth, evenly paved; 
you will not hurt yourself. The road is on a nice downward grade, 
many people travel on it. Very close by, is another road, narrow 
and rocky; you may easily trip. The road is all uphill, and few 
people travel on it. This narrow and rocky road leads to heaven. 
The other road, which is so easy and comfortable, leads to hell. 
Bad people travel on this road, and they wind up in hell. Children, 
if everybody else wants to travel on the broad and easy road, still 
you must say: “I am going to be true to God, and go along the 
narrow path to heaven.” 








Recent Publications 


Folk-Lore in the Old Testament, Studies in Comparative Re- 
ligion, Legend and Law. By Sir J. G. Frazer. (The Macmillan 
Co, New York.) 


First of all it must be granted that the present work bears witness 
to the vast erudition of its author, especially if it is borne in mind 
that this rather large volume is the abridged edition of a more bulky 
work in three volumes. The writer has been collecting facts among 
all people of the world, carrying his researches with a marked prefer- 
ence among the least known races and tribes, the ones who occupy 
the lowest plane of civilization. He adduces them, page after page, 
in support of the thesis the pioneer of which he has made himself. 
This thesis is hinted by the very title of the book: “Folk-Lore in the 
Old Testament, Studies in Comparative Religion, Legend, and Law.” 
Scrutinizing from these points of view the Old Testament, he claims 
that many, if not all, things in it, point to what is called a folk-lore, 
the folk-lore of the prehistoric Hebrews. 

Modern ethnographers gave this name of folk-lore to beliefs, 
notions, customs, faithfully kept by common people, the origin of 
which cannot be traced, and which are supposed to have been the 
spontaneous product of the uncouth mentality of the primitive genera- 
tions. They are, as a rule, stamped with a discernible character of 
original rudeness, the vestige of which they still exhibit. We are told 
they can be found, about the same, among all people of the earth, 
keeping among the savages their primordial coarseness, embedded 
among the civilized in various layers of later formation, and higher 
standard. But by delving through the superficial stratum, our modern 
critics pretend to be able to restore them to their primitive form. 

This is what Sir J. G. Frazer has tried to do with the Old Testament, 
at least with a number of the outstanding facts or notions it records. 

In these studies, there cannot be question of divine Revelation. 
The fundamental postulate that supersedes it, is the new dogma of 
evolution. “The comparative method,” he writes, “applied to the 
human mind enables us to trace man’s intellectual and moral evolution, 
just as applied to the human body, it enables us to trace his physical 
evolution from lower forms of animal life.” Thus the writer declares 
himself a staunch disciple of Haeckel, which is far from recommend- 
ing his method and conclusions. 

Evolution is a mere hypothesis. Moreover, on the ground of 
Religion and morality, it is not substantiated by facts. Comparative 
history shows on the contrary that the religious and ethical views and 
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customs of mankind were more pure in the beginning of its annals 
than in the later ages ; that they were rather deteriorating than improy- 
ing all over the world, until the advent of the divinely revealed Religion 
directly or indirectly checked or slowed this process of decay. 

It follows that the criterion used by the author to recognize the 
oldest elements of the so-called folk-lore—the criterion of the greatest 
rudeness—applied to the matters of religion and morality is misleading, 
The inverse process would better serve the purpose, since pureness 
as a rule, points to antiquity, and baseness indicates posterior adultera- 
tions. According to historical facts and impartial ethnological studies 
it is so. There is one sole exception among all known people: the 
Hebrews before Christ. The fact that their beliefs, their moral and 
religious practises rose constantly to a higher level in the lapse of 
many centuries, is a phenomenon unparalleled in history, which sug. 
gests another and more powerful agency than the Hebrew genius 
and the law of evolution. We call it divine Revelation, in accordance 
with the claim repeatedly asserted by the Sacred Book itself. This 
divine Revelation was progressive indeed, starting from the most 
essential dogmas of the supernatural Religion, growing by degrees, 
both to keep Israel from slipping like the other people into gross 
superstition, and to prepare for Christianity. 

The purpose and method of the author induced him to a process 
we cannot help finding unfair and rather shocking. Every chapter 
opens with a recension, or rather a caricature of the Biblical text, in 
which the most revered characters of the Old Testament are quite 
often travestied, all facts, words, notions, stripped of their higher 
meaning, and debased to the lowest possible level; this, to discover 
some traits of resemblance, some link between them and the gross, 
absurd, crude ideas and customs observable among degraded barbar- 
ians and savages. The comparison he institutes between both goes 
to extreme limits, and once in a while cannot be excused of appearing 
puerile and ludicrous. Excluding supernatural Revelation is his avowed 
purpose. He writes in his preface to the abridged edition (June, 1923): 
“If I have in any measure succeeded, it would henceforth be possible 
to view the history of Israel in a truer, if less romantic light, as that 
of a people not miraculously differentiated from all other races by 
divine revelation, but evolved like them by a slow process of natural 
selection from an embryonic condition of ignorance and savagery.” 

Did he not suspect that this presumed condition of ignorance and 
savagery, far from being at variance with the fact of divine Revela- 
tion, rather implies it, on account of the loftiness of the relegious and 
moral ideal that was grafted upon it, into which it developed? Why 
did not Israel, like the other people, sink more and more in the mire 
of superstition and corruption, if not for a special intervention from 
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above? As for the vestiges of a low degree of culture among the 
primitive Hebrews that may be detected in the Old Testament, they 
go not conflict with the fact of divine Revelation. For, if God vouch- 
safed to reveal Himself to the primitive men, He had to come down 
to their range, using the instrumentality of their rough and crude 
notions and ways. It was enough if He contented Himself with 
expurgating them from all stain of positive error and real immorality, 
and assigned them a higher meaning and finality. We believe that He 
did so initially to a large extent: that, for instance, He indorsed the 
old, rude and realistic practice of circumcision, and made it the first 
sacramental rite of the Old Testament. Other examples could be 
adduced, which might be accounted for by the theory of the folk-lore, 
and which the God of Israel sanctioned, consecrated at least for a 
time. This was acknowledged from the beginning by Christian 
exegetes, and did not impair in the least their certitude of divine 
Revelation, as contained in the Bible. 

This book is advertised as “one of the first hundred books that 
should go on the shelves of every minister’s working library.” It 
might be so, if every Protestant minister is to be a teacher of natural- 
ism, not to say of atheism. But this cannot be said of the Catholic 
priest who, by his vocation, is and must be the living affirmation, and _ 
as it were, the incarnation of the belief in divine Revelation. 

A. M. 


Heaven and Hell in Comparative Religion. By Dr. Kaufmann 
_ Kohler. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) Price: $1.50. 


This book must be read by the learned who have right principles 
to guide them. For others it is a danger. Quite naturally the author’s 
Jewish beliefs and personal rationalistic tendencies color everything 
he says, and rather spoil the general effect of what might be made a 
very useful study. 

Dr. Kohler believes that Dante had the most comprehensive familiar- 
ity with the religious views—pagan, Jewish, Mohammedan and 
Christian—of all the ages that preceded his own. Hence it is that 
he selects the Divine: Comedy as the basis of his work. Arguing from 
this starting-point, he goes back to what he considers to be the sources 
of the Florentine’s ideas about the hereafter and, tracing what he 
also conceives to be the development of these ideas, he arrives at 
the conclusion that the conceptions of Dante, like those of the New 
Testament, Church Fathers and theologians, were not originally 
Jewish, but pagan in origin, and that it is to the apocalypic literature 
of the Old Testament that they are directly attributable. Unfortunately 
this explains next to nothing, for we ask: What was the origin of 
the ideas concerning heaven and hell which pagans had? Were they 
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fiction, or the results of a primitive revelation? Not everything that 
came from the pagans is bad or false. Moreover, the author wrongly 
assumes that, because there was a similarity between the doctrines 
of the Jews and pagans, the former must have borrowed the latter. 
But how account for the vast differences between the Jewish anq 
non-Jewish accounts, and for the elevated and pure teachings of the 
Hebrews as compared with the gross and material doctrines of their 
pagan neighbors? Dr. Kohler should have gone to the bottom of these 
_ vital questions, and not have been content to skim over the surface. 
Superficial study in such matters does only harm. 

In his next to last chapter the author says that the Middle Ages were 
times of doctrinal despotism and ignorance. Like so many Rationalists 
he is loud in his praise of religious liberty. 

Now, just why are these authors so insistent on absolute liberty in 
religion? What is their aim? Are they seeking after greater near. 
ness to God by such teachings? Let them forget their prejudice for 
a moment and open their blinded eyes to the facts of history and 
of every-day life. Let them answer two simple questions. First, has 
any man absolute liberty in any other question than religion? May 
we do and think as we please in social, civil and scientific matters? 
Of course we may not, unless we wish to be regarded as freaks and 
fools. Whether we feel like it or not, we are obliged to conform to 
law, order and truth in all questions outside of religion, and for the 
most part we never question our obligations in these matters. We have 
sense enough to know that a refusal to submit to the established 
requirements of society, of the state, and of science would only make 
for confusion and chaos, and in most instances would end in serious 
detriment to ourselves. Why, then, insist on a freedom in religion 
which is not granted anywhere else? 


Secondly, if those who are ever clamoring for and extolling the 
benefits of religious liberty are really seeking religion, can they not 
see that their principles lead to the opposite? Do they read history 
with blinded eyes and minds? What have been the fruits of the 
religious liberty proclaimed by the rebels of the sixteenth century? 
Have they not been irreligious? They wanted freedom from the 
authority of the Church and tradition, and ere long they broke loose 
from the Bible on which they at first pinned their faith. They have 
left the Church for the Bible, the Bible for Christ, Christ for God, 
and finally God for paganism and materialism, as we see everywhere 
outside the Catholic Church. 

In this connection, let us observe regarding the doctrinal quarrd 
between the Fundamentalists and the Modernists in Protestant 
Churches, that, however false in their conclusion, the Modernists art 
at least logical and true to the great fundamental dogma (for 
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Protestants have dogmas also) on which was based the rebellion of 
the sixteenth century, and which is the so-called glory of Protestant- 
im; namely, religious liberty and the right of private judgment in 
religious matters. True, this dogma and this principle have led to 
irreligion, but that was to be expected, since unchecked liberty in any- 
thing always ends in destruction and disaster. History and facts 
prove it, but the blind do not see it. 


Let the advocates of religious liberty reflect on these two points asked 
and answered here. Let them indulge in fewer words and more 
thought. B. Dy S. 
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